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THE ARMY IS STILL IN BUSINESS ATTACK ALONG A RIDGELINE | 


The Combat Commander's Reserves in Atomic Warfare 





Award of $100 for Best Design of a Seal 
Offered By Association of the U. S$. Army 


N association without a seal is as helpless as an or 

derly room without a fancy organization chart on 
the wall. A seal looks nice and ts also useful. 

The Association of the U. S. Army needs an appro- 
priately designed seal for several reasons. 

It can use one on Association literature and stationery, 
and in COMBAT ForRCES JOURNAI 

A seal can be struck into a medal. Each year the 
Association awards medals to the outstanding ROTC 
student in many colleges and universities. 

Thus, as you can see, the Association does have a 
need for a seal that can do several jobs. To get one, 
the Executive Council has voted to award $100 to the 
person who submits a design that is selected as the best 
by a panel of judges to be appointed by the Council. 
Deadline for entries is 30 September 1954. 

So here's your chance to make your doodling or your 
hobby pay off. Everyone, except members of the Coun 
cil of the Association and their families, employees of 
the Association and their families, and the judges and 


Contest 


1. This contest is open to any citizen of the United 


States, and any member of the Association of the 
United States Army not a citizen of an Iron Curtain 
country. Members of the Executive Council of the 
Association of the United States Army, employees ot 
the Association, and members of their immediate 
familics and of the families of the judges are not 
cligibl to compel 

2. An award of $100 will be given to the person sub 
mitting the design that the judges select as the best 
of those entered. The design should be suitable for 
use both as a medal that can be awarded to individuals 
by the Association, and as the seal of the Association 
of the United States Army 

4, You may submit as many designs as you desire but 
cach design must be submitted on a separate sheet 

i. All submissions become the property of the Asso 
ciation of the United States Army 

5. The Association is not committed to the use of 
the award-winning design, but the award will be 
presented whether or not the design is used 

6. Each design considered for the award will be 
checked by a heraldry expert, but the entry need not 


have any heraldic significance, If the design has in 


their families, is eligible. The Association doesn’t care 
whether you are a private or a general, a marine or a 
Red Cross hostess, a housewife or a junior high school 
student, a professional artist, designer, or practicing 
doodler. All the Association wants is a design that will 
make an effective seal for the Association. 

For those who are not too familiar with what the 
Association is and does, read the left-hand column of 
page 4 of this issue. Remember, the Association is for 
all branches and all components of the Army. It is 
American. It is not a government instrumentality. It 
stresses the fighting man, but welcomes all who believe 
in national defense. It is proud of the history of the 
American soldier, from the snow at Valley Forge to 
the ice at the Chosin reservoir. It recognizes the A 
bomb, the H-bomb, the guided missile . . . and beyond 
It believes that man is the soul and fiber of the Army, 
and remains so despite technological development. 

Read the rules that appear below, and go to work 

May the hundred iron men be yours! 


tended heraldic significance, a descriptive statement 
must accompany the design. 
7. Your submission need not be a finished work of 
art if all details are clear and if it can be copied by a 
professional artist. 
8. The decision of the judges will be final. 
9. There will be three judges: one from the graphic 
arts field, one from the heraldic field, and one with 
thirty or more years of active military service 
10. Entries arriving after 30 September 1954 will 
not be considered. All entries should be addressed to 
The Secretary, Association of the United States Army 
1529 Eighteenth St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
11. No names or other identification shall appear on 
any design, Place your name and address on a separate 
sheet attached securely to each entry. The Secretary 
of the Association will assign an identifying number 
to cach entry and remove the sheet showing name and 
address before submitting the design to the judges. 
12. The name of the award-winning contestant will 
be published in the COMBAT ForCES JOURNAL, Upon 
recommendation of the judges, names of contestants 
whose designs are of outstanding merit may also be 


published 





NCO instructing a recruit in use of the flame-thrower. 


ON THE JOB...not “on the way” 


VALUABLE TIME OF VALUABLE MEN is wasted when they're NEW LOWER INSURANCE RATES 


vec m one assignment to anoth slow surface transportation. AVAILABLE ONLY ON 
moved from one assignment to another by ee SCHEDULED CERTIFICATED AIRLINES 


Conscious of this non-com instructor's importance — and that of others like Due to the consistent safety record of 
him — Transportation Officers usually speed such men on their way — five these Ailines, insurance rates have been 
4 reduced as follows: 


times faster — by the Scheduled Airlines. $50,000 now costs only $2.00 
$37,500 now costs only $1.50 
YOU CAN HAVE CONFIDENCE in the Scheduled Certificated Airlines, hele Br 
the only airlines that operate on regular, dependable schedules. They get Policies cover Stateside and much 
d 7 al id Foreign travel — personal or official 
your men there and back on time. They make your budget look better, sansds diiaiaiaae 
¢ » . ow . 4 . . % | 
too, because Scheduled Air Travel is often cheaper when pay time and cou 
’ 4 for official travel on TR's . . covers 


per diem dollars are counted in! Full Service. 





Saving the Military Millions of Vital Man Hours with Dependable, On-Time, Scheduled Service... IN 


ut Scheduled Certificated Airlines 0 wv... 


ALLEGHENY AIRLINES DELTA-C & S$ AIR LINES NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
AMERICAN AIRLINES EASTERN AIR LINES NORTHEAST AIRLINES SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
BONANZA AIR LINES FRONTIER AIRLINES NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES OZARK AIR LINES TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
CAPITAL AIRLINES MACKEY AIRLINES PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES UNITED AIR LINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES MOHAWK AIRLINES PIEDMONT AIRLINES WEST COAST AIRLINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES NATIONAL AIRLINES PIONEER AIR LINES WESTERN AI® LINES 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES NEW YORK AIRWAYS RESORT AIRLINES WIEN ALASKA AIRLINES 
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Association's Journal 


HAT goes on at a meeting of the Execu 

tive Council of your Association? Here 
is a report of some highlights of the meet 
ing of 22 March. 

The Secretary's report received a thor 
ough going-over. The Council members 
asked many penetrating questions about the 
business side of the Association’s activities. 

Phe Secretary of the Association was di 
rected to prepare a one time report on in- 
ventories and purchases, and was given 
authority to devalue obsolete and obsoles 
cent books on hand. 

The next item was a discussion of edi 
torial policy; the President appointed a 
committee to study this problem, and di 
rected the committee to report at the June 
meeting. 

The Council authorized a contest to se 
lect a seal for the Association (see the in 
side cover for details 

Phe question of an annual meeting at an 
Army post or installation brought forth 
some enthusiastic discussion. The Assistant 
Secretary was directed to prepare a plan for 
such a meeting. 


HE President appointed a new Nominat 
ing Committee; in naming the committee 


he expressed his feeling that more Council 
members should be chosen from the ranks 
below lieutenant colonel, pointing to the 
valuable services of Major Kenworthy, Ma 
jor (then Captain) Boatner, Captain Glas 


gow, and Captain Bolton. 

The officers and members of the Execu 
tive Council of your Association take their 
duties seriously; they devote much time and 
effort to improving the JourNAL and to as 
sisting the staff in keeping the organization 
on a sound financial basis. 
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Words to Help You Serve 


NY reasons have been given for the very definite reluctance of 

many young men to pursue planned military careers. The decline 
of service morale was brought on in large part by attacks on the mili- 
tary profession and economic discrimination. All these must be rectified 
before the services can compete on even terms with other professions 
for the best American youth. There is also the idea that the profession 
of arms is out-moded. This we don’t believe. Opportunity still exists. 

It occurred to us that men who have devoted most of their lives to the 
Army, who had retired after successful military careers, and then went 
on to important second careers in industry, should be able to make dis- 
passionate judgments that young men would heed. So we asked a few 
retired officers to speak their minds. Two of their replies are reproduced 
below. 

It was entirely unplanned, but we are struck with the similarity be- 
tween the statements. Both General Devers and General Clay have bal- 
anced the appeal of idealism with the hard facts of personal develop- 
ment and security. Both point out that the size of the pay-check is not 
the most important consideration, and both say they believe that oppor- 
tunities are greater now than they were when they entered the Army. 


Stimulating and Opportunities and 








Since 1921 Manufacturers of 
APPROVED U.S. ARMY 


DISTINCTIVE 
UNIT INSIGNIA 


FINEST QUALITY 


Certificate of Authority D-2 


A. H. Dondero, Inc. 


EXECUTIVE 3-8274 NATIONAL 8-0813 
1718 Pa. Ave., NW, Washington 6, D. C. 








Satisfying Life 


General Jacob L. Devers 


ERHAPS ten years from now 
and certainly forty years from 
now—vou will look back to this 
period either with regret or with 
satisfaction, for the decisions you 
make now will determine the pat 
tern of the remainder of vour life. 
Three primary factors are in 
volved—your own tastes, aptitudes, 


‘Continued on page 47) 
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Respons ibilities 


General Lucius D. Clay 


HAVE been distressed for some 

time over the reports which have 
reached me about the difficulties 
the Army is experiencing in at 
tracting qualified young men to 
accept commissions with a view to 
making the Army a career. 

I suppose some of this comes 
from the apparent lessening in the 


(Continued on page 47) 





* the Fatigue Cap 
that never shows 
Fatigue! 


And No Wonder! It keeps you 
looking sharp on the toughest 
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it, Step On if, sit On 1t—it springs 
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© Ask for it at your P. X. 


If not available, order by mail. Sent 
prepaid anywhere in the world 


ONLY $2.00 postpaid 


Specify 
# 8590 with inside ear flap 
#8593 without flap 


Be Sure—Specify your size 


Write for Quantity Prices 


303 SOUTH 30TH ST 
LOUISVILLE 12, KY. 




















ASSOCIATION OF THE U. S. ARMY 


U.S. Infantry Association, 1893-1950 
U.S. Field Artillery Association, 1910-1950 


PURPOSES 

The Association of the United States Army shall be an organization 
wherein all who are in accord with its objectives may join in the 
exchange of ideas and information on military matters, and in 
fostering, supporting, and advocating the legitimate and proper role 
of the Army of the United States and of all its elements, branches, 
and components in providing for and assuring the Nation's military 
security 


OBJECTIVES 
The objectives of the Association shall be te encourage and foster 
for all elements, branches, and components of the Army of the 
United States, and for such veterans’ and unit organizations as may 
be appropriate 
The dissemination of information relating to history, activi 
ties, problems and plans 
The exchange of ideas on and discussion of military matters 
The perpetuation of those Army and unit traditions thot 
contribute to esprit de corps and superior performance of 
duty 
The cultivation of cordial relations among the several 
armed services and with the public 
The promotion, attainment, and preservation of high 
professional standards 


INSTRUMENTALITIES 

The primary instrumentality for the carrying out of the purposes and 
the attainment of the objectives of the Association shall be the publi 
cation of its magazine, COMBAT FORCES JOURNAL. The secondary 
instrumentalities of the Association for the carrying out of its purposes 
and the attainment of its objectives shall be the preparation, publica 
tion, and distribution of military books, and the performance of 
related activities in fact contributing to the Association's stated aims 


Adopted 14 December 1953 by the Executive Council 


OFFICERS 
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May. GEN. Ropert N. YounNG, USA (Inf) 
SECRETARY 
Co. ARTHUR SYMONS, Arty-USAR 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
Cot, Ropert F. CocKiin, Arty-NGUS 
TREASURER 
MARGUERITE MATTISON 
ASSISTANT TREASURER 
N. J. ANTHONY 


EXECUTIVE COUNCII 

For the term ending June 1954 
May. GEN. WILLIAM H. ABENDROTH, NGUS (Armor) 
MAy. GEN. Georce C. STEWART, USA (Inf) 
May. Gen. ALBERT C. Lipper, USA (CE) 
Bric. GEN. HARRY H, SEMMEsS, USAR (Armor) 
Cor, CHARLES W. McCarruy, Inf-USA 
Co... CHARLES A. H, THomson, Inf-L'SAR 
VACANCY 

For the term ending June 1955 
Ma}. GeN. Eopert F. BuLLENr, USA-Ret (CmIC) 
May. GEN. JAMES C. Fry, USA (Inf) 
Cot. DENNIS Moore, Inf-USA 
Cou. JOHN LemP, Arty-USAR 
Co, CHESTER V, CLIFTON, JR., Arty-USA 
Lr. COL. FRANCIS X, BrRapLey, Arty-USA 
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For the term ending June 1956 
Lr. Gen. WILLISTON B. PALMER, USA (Arty) 
May. Gen. ArtHur G. TrRuDEAU, USA (Armor) 
Bric. GEN. Victor A. Conran, USA (SigC) 
Bric. Gen. Harry MCK. Roper, USA ( Arty) 
Co. Caro. V. Capwett, MPC-USAR 
Capt. JOHN H. BoLTon, Jr., CE-NGUS 
VACANCY 








The Month’s Mail 


Responsibilities of a Great Power 
To the Editors: 





The Journat is to be commended for publishing the Baldwin, 
Norman and Millis articles in your January, February and March 
issues. I found them most stimulating. But I must agree with 
the distinguished professor, extract from whose personal letter 
was in the March issue, that the articles did “not fully explore 
most of the terrible problems of national policy and strategy.” 

It is significant that you chose to preface Mr. Norman’s article 
with the quotation from Secretary of State Dulles. There is little 
doubt that the National Security Council's basic decision was 
influenced largely by the inability of conventional weapons to 
reach a satisfactory decision in Korea even when firing ten times 
the amount of ammunition as the enemy. Mr. Norman probably 
is correct in stating “the Korean War gave the air strategists the 
boost they needed.” For, unfortunately, in Korea the misdirection 
of the effort, military restraint or compelling circumstances caused 
the strategy to be changed from annihilation to attrition. That 
experience has led the public and possibly the Army to accept 
the premise that the United States cannot cope with Asian man- 
power. 

This premise is not necessarily valid. Land distances and large 
masses of men have been overcome in the past by maneuver as 
well as new weapons. Surely the United States Army could de 
velop the means and strategy to operate successfully in Asia pro- 
vided there was a good purpose and the desire to undertake the 
venture. 

The “new look” strategy appears to be based also upon the prin 
ciple that American military occupation of additional continental 
land areas would not serve the best interests of the United States. 
The casualties and consumption of other resources in Korea hav 
ing revealed again the immense burdens of empire, there is a new 
resolve to avoid or minimize the burden. Membership in and 
continued adherence to the United Nations organization can be 
explained best as an attempt by the United States to avoid some 
of the responsibilities of world leadership. No one knows what 
the destiny of the United States will be. For in spite of contrary 
intentions, other nations, in other times, attained the glory of 
empire and a golden age with attendant great consuming burdens 
and responsibilities. 

There seems to be general agreement that the nuclear weapons 
can easily eliminate the glory of empire, but there is no agree 
ment that nuclear weapons will enable a great power to avoid its 
responsibilities to civilization. 

In humility | am reminded of a sign I once had on my ofhce 
wall: “Bring your problems to me and I will complicate them for 
you.” 

Cor. R. A. Howarp, Jr., 
Quartermaster Corps. 
111 East 16th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Why | Read Combat Forces Journal 
lo the Editors: 


I was once an infantryman and subscribed to the Infantry 
Journal. | was once a cavalryman and subscribed to the Cavalry 
Journal. Now I am in the Finance Corps and subscribe to the 
Comsat Forces Journat. 

The first copy of CombBar Forces Journat I ever saw was in 
the Air Force Officers’ Club at Thule, Greenland. 

Because Comsat Forces Journat is read by enlisted men 
and officers of all ranks and grades of all the arms and services, I 
believe some platoon-level combat-action material should be pre 
sented in each issue along with some high-level military and 
geopolitical thought. Food for all without surfeiting one group 
of readers and starving others. 
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As to technical material, I think it best 
that it be left to the magazines of the tech- 
nical services. Liberal references should be 
used in order that the thread of military 
thinking may run through each and all of 
the Service publications to form an un 
broken strand. 

Let's stick to our professional knitting. 
I am confident that we military men will 
soon be in the sunshine again. If we spend 
our time wailing about what we are not 
now getting and about what we have lost, 
we shall soon become ineffective, and be 
tangible proof that those who have whittled 
away our benefits were right. 

Continue to be staid and circumspect. 
Provide information about legislation, yes, 
but make it informative only. 

I am in the Finance Corps, but I like 
to “keep up with things” in the Army. 

Now I have a question: Would members 
of the combat arms like to hear from the 
“bankers and general business managers” 
of the Army? 

ComsBaT Forces JouRNAL is a great 
magazine. If you aim to suit a catholicity 
of Army tastes | am sure you will have in 
terest and response and the magazine will 
continue to thrive. 

Lr. Cor 
I inance ( orps 
Finance Center, U.S. Army 
Indianapolis, Ind 


Sipney S. EAson 


Poor Example of Research 
lo the Editors 


Gentlemen, please! Get yourselves a 
suspicious science OF medical editor before 
you reprint claptrap “science” stuff. I refer 
to “The Human Cost of Combat” in your 
March issue 

[hat stress research team in Korea was 
one of the most superficial, uncoordinated, 
and unproductive outfits | have even seen. 
We built them a concrete-floor, running 
water laboratory many miles behind the 
front. A few of the members of the team 
ventured up to stable positions and did a 
little work on men on patrols (before the 
patrols went out and after they came back). 
When fighting broke out and real stress 
was present, the team was in Japan to 
analyze a mass of data they could have 
readily obtained by studying a college ball 
team 

There was a lot of worthwhile front 
line research in Korea, but this was the 
I was Chief 
Medical Section, Eighth 
Army at the time 

Lr. Cort. Douctas Linpsey 
Medical ( orps 
Headquarters MT 
Ft. Sam Houston, Texas 


poorest exampl I know of 
of Operations, 


Semper Fidelis 
To the Editors 


To have said U.S. Marines have a higher 
total casualty rate than the U.S. Army 
would have been a fact and easily demon 
strable by statistics. A higher percentage of 
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You know... 


I think this is it, Tom! 


Remember we were talking the 
other day about how a serviceman 
might provide voluntary protection 
for his dependents’ health? Well, | 
think this is the answer, Tom. 


Look at this: if a man—whether he’s 
a PFC or a lieutenant commander— 
joins this non-profit Armed Forces 
Medical Aid Association, he’s getting, 
at cost, all-round hospitalization pro- 
tection for his wife and children, 


He pays a regular deposit with 
the Association. Then, each year, any 
surplus that’s left over after paying 
claims and expenses goes right back 
to him in the form of a refund. If a 
man’s wife or child goes to a civilian 


hospital, he gets $30 for the first day, 
$10 a day thereafter. And here’s the 
thing—he gets paid even if his de- 
pendent uses a government hospital, 
at a rate of $15 the first day, $5 a day 
thereafter. 


He also gets up to $300 surgical 
benefits for his family and allowances 
for doctors’ hospital calls, emergency 
accidents, maternity, and ambulance. 


There’s one thing certain: it’s 
something that men with vita! mili- 
tary responsibility should know about, 
Tom. Why don’t you write today for 
this free illustrated booklet that con- 
tains all the information? Here’s the 
address: 


ARMED FORCES MEDICAL AID ASSOCIATION 


Department J ¢ 403 West Nueva Street * San Antonio 7, Texas 


TRUSTEES: Lr. cen. H. J. BREES, USA (RET) * 


H. BR. HARMON, USAF (RET.) * MAJ. GEN. W. H 


GEN. £&. C WHITEHEAD, USAF (PET.) * LT. Gan 
KASTEN, USA (RET) ad MAJ. GEN. A £ NOYES, USA 
(RET.) * BRIG. GEN. C. RR. GLENN, USAF (RET.) 


BRIG, GEN W. SPENCE USA RET.) * coL c 


CHEEVER, USA (RET) * CAPT. E. M. WALDRON, USN (RET.) 





all the men in the Marine Corps see actual 
combat. With this must be considered the 
factors of length and nature of combat. 

But to blithely write as you did in your 
“Comment” in March of “excessive com 
bat losses” is to go beyond the facts to an 
evaluation of the dozens of other factors 
which produce casualties. It is an incred 
ible generalization which carries the im 
plication that perhaps tactics are basically 
different or Marine leadership is less com 
petent or more bloodthirsty or some equal 
ly inane attempt which would hardly stand 
under professional analysis. 

I hope such careless writing is simply the 
result of unconscious service rivalry and 
pride in the Army’s record. 

The only casualty statistics to which 
marines point with pride is the ratio of 
MIAs Cincludes returned POWs) to all 
other casualties—an interesting index of 
unit morale, discipline, and cohesiveness. 
You might compare the same Army ratio 
for Korea, 

Bruce LaSava 


Englewood, N. J. 


e The sentence to which Mr. LaSala 
objects reads “Our Marine friends, whose 
boot-training is the next toughest thing to 
a 49-cent steak, and who point to exces 
sive combat losses with something suspici 
ously like pride, don’t seem to have too 
much of a problem in attracting recruits.” 
It is clear, we think, that the intent of the 
sentence was to praise the Corps’ ability 
to use the hard facts of combat to attract 
recruits 


Specialization 
To the Editors 


For some ten years I've been a fairly 
regular reader of the JounNnaL, without 
ever succumbing to the urge to write a 
letter for publication. But the article on 
Career Management—Specialization in your 
if I should 


let myself go this letter would have to be 


February issue moves me 


written on asbestos. 

It seems to me a symbol of out-of-date 
thinking that a specialist Cespecially an 
intelligence officer) is not considered to be 
on a par with infantry and artillery unit 
commanders, $3s, and others. The article 
says that the Army’s peacetime mission is 
preparation for war, and the writer might 
have added that in wartime the mission 
is to win the war at the least possible cost 
in men and money. And on whom do we 
rely to tell us when we will have to fight? 
On intelligence ofhcers. Who our enemy 
will be? Intelligence officers. Where the 
fighting will take place? Which weapons 
and how many men we will need? The 
answer in every case is—intelligence ofh- 
cers. 

Probably the most irritating statement in 
the whole article is that a specialist must 
excel in his specialized field, and at the 
same time maintain his branch qualifica- 
tiens. This is just as illogical as requiring 
an Army surgeon to excel as a surgeon 
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Election of Officers 


The Executive Council of the Association 
of the United States Army, at its regular 
quarterly meeting 22 March, voted to re- 
open election of Association officers to bal- 
loting by the Association membership. 

The election of officers by the membership 
was suspended (under the provisions of the 
By-Laws) during the Korean emergency, 
when the velocity of transfers among the of- 
ficers of the Association and members of the 
Executive Council made it impossible to ob- 
tain the quorum necessary to carry on Asso- 
ciation business. It is necessary, in order to 
have a quorum present for Association busi- 
ness meetings, to limit officers and Executive 
Council members to persons stationed in or 
near Washington. Election by the member- 
ship, under emergency conditions, was too 
slow a process to keep the Executive Coun- 
cil manned to working strength. 

Under the By-Laws of the Association, the 
Executive Council will elect a Nominating 
Committee in December of this year. This 
Committee will submit a slate of at least 
two nominees for each position falling vacant 
in 1955. The slate will be presented to the 
membership through the columns of the 
JOURNAL for voting not later than March, 
1955; officers so elected will take office at the 
June 1955 meeting of the Executive Council. 





and be qualified also as a rifle company 


commander, or requiring a rifle company 
commander to maintain qualification as a 
radar technician, 

The only satisfactory solution to which 
we must come, is the creation of an In 
telligence Service on the same level as the 
other branches. It muts be composed of 
carefully selected officers who have al 
ready served five years or so of apprentice 
ship in one of the other arms or services, 
who have an aptitude for and liking for 
intelligence work. Needless to say, they 
must have equality of opportunity as re- 
gards promotion, 

Caprain G2 
c/o Postmaster 


New York, N. Y. 


e The writer's objections should not be 
aimed at Career Management Division but 
at higher policy-making levels of the De- 
partment of the Army. The proposal is not 
a new one, and has been rejected for suf 
ficient reasons by many responsible ofh 
cials. 


Soldier 
lo the Editors: 

Maj. Gen. Kenneth F. Cramer, South- 
ern Area Commander of U. S. troops in 
Germany, who died recently, was criti- 
cized for being a strict disciplinarian back 
in 1951 when he had a New England 
National Guard outfit at Camp Pickett. 
Complaints from the troops and their 
wives led to a couple of investigations of 


his command. General Cramer had a job 
to do. Included in his job description was 
making men out of babies, undoing dam- 
age in character caused by ineflicient par- 
ents, and getting his division ready for 
combat. He was concerned with “Combat 
Preparedness” and “Success in Battle” and 
not with USO shows and ice cream wag- 
ons. His unit was behind in training. He 
did something about it and he got results. 
The 43d Infantry Division has a good 
record and a good name. General Cramer's 
presence is still felt in that Division. 

A salute and tribute to an able com- 
mander, Major General Kenneth F, Cram- 
er, whose foremost thought was “Meet and 
defeat the enemy.” 

May. Georce E. BANIGAN 
APO 343, San Francisco, Calif. 


Sell ’em Hard 
To the Editors: 


I must congratulate you for “This 
Month’s Comment” in your March issue. 
You have seen the light. 

From 1946-1948 I had the honor to serve 
as Asst. PMS&T under Col. Edgar H. Kelt- 
ner at the North Texas Agriculture Col- 
lege, Arlington, Texas. Colonel Keltner 
had the vision and imagination to under- 
stand what went on ina young man’s heart, 
and the ability to let his junior officers use 
their own imagination and ability. Fur- 
ther, he was in turn backed up by Lieut. 
Gen. Thomas Handy, then commanding 
Fourth Army. 

In this ROTC program, we organized a 
cadet corps that was so proud of itself that 
it was famous throughout the Southwest. 
Our idea was to sell the armed services to 
these young men, their communities, and 
their families. In short, we were selling 
the Army at the grass roots. 

Among our many successful projects 
were: 

e A crack drill team and social organ- 
ization, the Sam Houston Rifles. This group 
was selected from the best men in the 
cadet corps, by nomination of the other 
cadets, their military and scholastic grades, 
and their own desires. Once each year it 
went to San Antonio to participate in the 
Battle of Flowers fiesta. While there it was 
housed, fed, and quartered by the Army 
and for all practical purposes was part of 
the garrison. These men never forgot this. 

e The cadet corps, under the direction 
of Colonel Keltner, organized an annual 
ROTC small-bore rifle shoot. Every high 
school ROTC unit in Texas sent a team. 
It was an outstanding event in their school 
year. The Army sent instructors on TDY 
and every small town that had a boy there 
got plenty of newspaper coverage. The 
Army never was sold so well. 

e The senior cadet ofhcers in uniform 
were the guests of officers at local Officers’ 
Clubs on periodic occasions. 

e Fourth Army never failed to send a 
functionary to a major school activity. 
Sometimes it was General Handy himself. 
In this the Navy joined us. 
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e The Army, the Navy, the Air Force, 
and the Air and Army National Guard, 
plus the Army Reserve were used on every 
possible occasion. They furnished equip- 
ment, films, and backing galore. 

We had a corps with stars in their eyes. 
I have seen the results of our handiwork 
throughout the armed forces, men who 
have joined the regular Navy, Air Force 
and Army. Some of my young men were 
killed in Korea, but the details of their 
death showed that what we had taught 
them they believed in. As you say, a man 
never forgets a thrill like being honored 
on a real post. These young men never 
did forget and they carried out the finest 
tradition of the service, even unto death. 

May. Harry W. Morse 
USS Eldorado 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


Bunker Bomb 


To the Editors: 


I wish to compliment your magazine and 
Lt. Col. Walter L. Miller, Jr., for the in- 
formative article, “Uses of Flame in Ko- 
rea,” in the March issue. As a former 
Regular Army man turned student (Uni- 
versity of Illinois), | am a regular reader 
of the JourNnat because of just such ar- 
ticles as Colonel Miller’s. 

I would, however, like to take exception 
to that part of the article that deals with 
the bunker bomb. While serving with 
Love Company, 15th Infantry, I carried 
and used to some extent the bunker bomb, 
and believe that I can speak with a cer 
tain knowledge on this subject. Colonel 
Miller’s bomb cannot be used for maxi 
mum effectiveness because of its casing and 
is very unsafe because of the position of 
its grenade. 

First, neither the caliber .50 nor .30 ma 
chine gun ammo box is suitable to obtain 
maximum effectiveness from the explosion. 
Both boxes are constructed so strongly 
that the force of the explosion erupts out 
of the weakest side, limiting the possible 
area of damage. Also, a good deal of the 
explosive force is wasted in trying to break 
out of the box. 

My second exception—placing the gre 
nade in such a position that neither the 
pin nor the handle of the grenade can be 
touched or held while the can is being 
carried. A soldier carrying a bomb in one 
hand would normally be carrying a rifle 
in his other during any approach march 
or on patrol. Thus the soldier would not 
be able to prevent the pin from coming 
out, the handle from flying off, or the bomb 
from exploding. 

We found that the thin-sided caliber .30 
M1 ammo can was better suited for use 
because it shattered, sometimes into several 
pieces, and the force of the grenade ex- 
plosion threw the napalm in all directions 
more or less evenly, and over a larger area. 

The grenade should be placed on the 
handle side of the can immediately in front 
of or behind the handle of the can. Then 
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the grenade handle can be bent over the California's 

handle of the can allowing both to be 

grasped at one time with one hand. Even 

if the pin is then pulled, through some = 

accident, the bomb cannot go off. : CHOICE HOME 
All that is needed to make these bombs, 

besides the can, WP grenade and napalm, 

is an iron spike to make the holes, a solder 

ing iron and solder for the lid. First, two 

holes, one for the grenade and one to 

pour in the napalm, are punched in the Sigp 

I : I I , | EASY TERMS. As an officer, you qualify 

handle side of the can, the grenade is in- for special purchase privileges. Also, 
wha Cs : . ee . you con start payments while still on 

serte d and its handle bent into place. The phn eahketean, 

side which was first removed in opening A FULL LIFE. Your site will be adjacent 
ay a faa : “es a to the spacious Club, with its congenial 

the can is soldered on securely. It is a facilities, golf course, bathing pool, and 

good idea to also solder the two metal tennis courts. Many Club members ore 
lnoan behiien chin teedin, Tike tn ri retired officers. 

pieces holding t 1e handle. 1s 1s an ex This beautiful, outdoor community ts 

tra and sometimes necessary safety pre- close to Fort Ord, Monterey Presidio, 

a : The ‘ ‘ : and the Naval Postgraduate School. 

caution. 1€ napalm Is then poured into There is no finer place to live. Investi- 

the can and a stopper of wood wrapped acaduaneds ' 

in a bit of cloth is wedged into the hole. FREE BOOKLET | L | 


It must be tight and must not stick out Sendeme Mutveted bachie sive | 


MONTEREY PENINSULA 
COUNTRY CLUB offers 


too far. full particulars. For your copy, write 

This bomb, and variations which in DEL MONTE PROPERTIES COMPANY 

cluded both the faults I find in the Colo Sen M-2, Pebble Beach, Cellferie 

nel’s bomb, was used by a test squad (of 

which I was a member) from the 15th In 
fantry. DO IT TODAY 

Scr. Rosert M. Lauru Changing station? Don't forget to notify us 

USAR of your change in address. Simply send 

5644 N. Wavne Avenue your name, old address and new one to: 


“Ls. ae Circulation Manager, Combat Forces Jour- 
Chicago 40, Illinois nal. 1529 18th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
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AUTO INSURANCE 


Available ONLY to officers on active, reserve or retired 
status. We have no agents and deal direct. Savings up to 30% 
from prevailing board rates in your territory is passed on to 
you if you can qualify. Protection against loss from bodily in- 
jury and property damage liability; medical payments; acci 
dental death; comprehensive personal liability and fire and theft 
coverage. Covers collision and towing. World-wide claim service 
Former military men who know your problems handle your 
policies. Greatest savings possible to preferred risks. 


HOUSEHOLD & PERSONAL PROPERTY 


This Floater Policy covers everything personal anywhere in the 
United States and abroad. It protects your household goods, 
clothing, uniforms, furniture, jewelry and valuable personal ef 
fects. Insures you against fourteen named perils. Best type of 
coverage at lowest cost. 


_ = SERVICES insuraNce UNDERWRITERS 
(NOT AFFILIATED WITH U.S. GOVERNMENT) 


Government Services Insurance Underwriters 
Crockett and Presa Streets, San Antonio, Texas 


Name . —— 
ae 

Age____. Rank __ Married ___. Single 

Car Description —_____.. Annual Mileage. 

Business Use... Ages of Drivers_____ . 
[] Auto in U. $. [) Aute Overseas [|] Personal Property 6 


| 
——— LYNE Tye rey ae — 
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Qur soldiers are no longer the high 
est paid in the world. An unofficial study 
by a Finance Corps’ ofhicer shows that 
in some grades, principally the non 
commissioned and lower commissioned 
ranks, Canadian soldiers get higher pay 
than U.S. soldiers. For example, a 


Canadian sergeant married with one 
dependent and occupying government 
family quarters gets $194 a month; his 
U.S. opposite number draws $178.24. 
A US. captain with one dependent, 
serving overseas and separated from his 
family, is paid $428.64 as compared with 
a Canadian captain's $443. Canadian 
dollars are worth more than U.S. dol 
lars, so the actual difference is greater 


than the figures indicate 


The line between strate gic and tacti 
cal air is disappearing, General Nathan 
I'wining, the Air Force Chief of Staff 
told a Senate subcommittee. He said that 
in a future war the tactical forces “may 
well take and give the first air blows.” 
It is the objective of the Air Force, he 
said, to equip every “offensive fighter 
and bomber aircraft of our tactical forces 
to deliver nuclear weapons of all sizes 
on tactical targets.” He also said that 
Strategic forces are adaptable to tactical 
use 


‘Area fire” versus “aimed fire” of the 
caliber .45 pistol is a subject of hot con 
troversy in the Military Police Journal. 
Also involved is the question of whether 
military policemen are or are not “de 
plorable marksmen” as some officers of 
the Corps have attested. These ofhicers 
say that the “area aim” method taught 
at the Provost Marshal General's School 
is largely responsible. Pointing out that 
the controversy is similar to that which 
raged in the columns of the “Comsat 
Forces Journat and infantry circles” 
during the first year or so of the Korean 
conflict, Lt. Col. William P. Dunn wrote 


in the MP magazine that the infantry 


soon “started and has continued an in 
tensive program to improve infantry 
marksmanship.” He wants the MPs to 
do the same. “The importance of and 
necessity for policemen being able to 
hit what they shoot at seems to be gen 


erally recognized in all police agencies 
except our Corps,” he wrote. In con- 
clusion he said: “Let's take a tip from 
the infantry and get back to the basic 
principles and practices of traditional 
\merican shooting.” 


In a White Paper issued to Parliament 
the British Minister of Defense said: 
“The Army has to bear the main burden 
of the cold war, though both the Royal 
Navy and the Royal Air Force have their 
parts to play. . . . None of the Services 
can be reduced in size or efficiency to 
such a point that it would cease to make 
an effective contribution to the deterrent 
or to provide a sound basis for mobili 
zation.” The Paper said that the Minis 
try expects to increase the size of the 
\rmy from 220,100 to 226,400 in the 
next year. It observed: “There will also 
have to be an improvement in all three 
Services in the numbers of men pro 
longing their current engagements if 
the increasing shortage of NCOs and 
skilled tradesmen is to be made good.” 


Because Lieut. Gen. Lauris Norstad, 
deputy commander of NATO for air, 
has expressed a need for a “lightweight,” 
“day-superiority” fighter for close-sup 
port missions, U.S, and British designers 
are again in controversy over the merits 
of such a plane, the magazine Aviation 
Week reports. Such a plane should 
weigh 5,000 Ibs. empty, as compared 
with contemporary U.S. fighters which 








are from three to six times heavier. U.S. 
designers say it is more than merely 
“stripping off gadgets.” A British “light 
fighter’’—the “Gnat’—is soon to fly. 
Other European aviation firms are also 
in the running for such a plane, the 
magazine says. General Norstad’s specifi- 
cations are reported to require armament 
of either paired 20mm cannon with 200 
rounds; paired 30mm cannon with 120 
rounds; or 12 three-inch rockets plus 
two 500-lb. bombs plus two napalm 
bombs. 


Hanson Baldwin of The New York 
Times is the vanguard of those who be 
lieve that the military services are suffer 
ing from a shortage of the old military 
verities. Among his other suggestions for 
improving the services is to “bring back 
the bands” and have more martial mu- 
Sic. However, the Air Force either 
doesn't reed the Times or isn't influenced 
by it, for it is going to reduce the num 
ber of Air Force bands by twenty-five 
per cent. It says it will save enough man 
power to staff a fighter wing and still 
have plenty of music by having travel 
ing bands that move from base to base. 


How many authorized Army news 
papers do you think there are? A recent 
tabulation reveals that there are 467. 
Here’s a breakdown: 


Daily U.S. Overseas 
Letterpress or offset process 0 3 
Mimeograph or ditto process 29 39 

Weekly, semiweekly 

or biweekly 
Letterpress or offset process 
Mimeograph or ditto process 


145 


Monthly or semimonthly 


Letterpress or offset process 15 
Mimeograph or ditto process 33 35 
Frequency of publication 

unknown 15 13 


Totals 178 289 


Many of the mimeograph or ditto pa 
pers are little more than daily or week 
ly “poop sheets” but they are listed as 
authorized Army newspapers in the 
records of the Department of the Army 
Office of Publication Information. 
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The Republic F-84F THUNDERSTREAK . . . newest, fastest 
and finest in a rugged family of Thunder-craft fame . . . is in 


operational service with the U.S.A.F.'s Strategic Air Command. 


FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND WN, Y¥, 
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Army Unveils Skysweeper... 


Deadly Accurate Anti-Aircraft Gun 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


@ “HOW CAN WE stop hostile jets that slip 
through our primary defenses?” News- 
men covering Army Ordnance’s dem- 
onstration of the Skysweeper saw the 
answer to attack by high-speed aircraft 
at medium range—and spread the story 
over front pages from coast to coast. It 
was the story of a gun that could “see” 
through fog and darkness . . . pick out 
an enemy within a 15-mile radius . . 


compute its speed, altitude and course 
in seconds . . . then, automatically aim- 
ing itself, shoot the plane out of the sky. 
s Actually the story began when Army 
Ordnance anticipated the threat of faster 
flying jets and started to work with Sperry 
on the problem. Through its pioneering 
in radar, Sperry engineers were able to 
design the “eyes” of needed perform- 
ance. From Sperry’s experience in elec- 
tronics came the “brains” to compute 
precise firing information. Sperry’s devel- 
opments in servo mechanisms provided 
the “muscles” for rapid aiming and firing. 


a The Skysweeper gunfire control system 
which resulted from the cooperative 
efforts of Army Ordnance and Sperry is 
typical of the many systems which Sperry 
has developed working with various 
branches of the military to meet critical 
needs. Once developed, Sperry manufac- 
turing specialists convert engineering 
designs into precision weapons for large 
scale production. Among similar projects 
at Sperry today are systems for bombing 
and navigation, missile guidance and 
naval gunfire control. 


cpt GYROSCOPE COMPANY 
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BUT IT MUST “SELL” ITSELF IF IT IS TO STAY SOLVENT 


HAT really is new about our strategy and force struc 

ture? We still have an Army, a Navy, and an Air 
Force. .Is it so startling that an end to the fighting in 
Korea should bring a reduction in the Army, and likely 
some cut-back in the Navy? It would be foolish to say 
that the Army's combat readiness will not suffer seriously 
from budget and strength reductions. But the reduc 
tions need not be cati istrophic if the Army will make the 
most of what it has, and if the trend does not get out 
of hand 

[his is not an attempt to adjudge the soundness of the 
relative strengths of the services. However, a brief look is 
revealing. Even with forecast reductions, the Army will 
be well over a million men strong and the Navy will con 
tinue as the world’s most formidable flotilla. 


The Army 
and Navy remain very much in business. 


As for the 
Air Force, all major phases of air power have been under 
development continuously since World War II. For Air 
Force development to go apace, with renewed emphasis 
on its strongest weapon—strategic nuclear weapons—is no 
more remarkable than the mounting importance placed 
by the Navy on atomic-powered submarines, or by the 
Army on atomic artillery. All three of the services have 
been developing and adopting new weapons, equipment, 
tactics, and techniques since mid-World War II. The 


The authors of this article are two feld-grade regulars, one 


infantry and the other artillery. 
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new weapons are additions to our arsenals, not outright 
substitutions. 

Does the 1954 “new look” imply a major change in 
our military weapons, strategy, and structure? Manpower 
and money ceilings placed upon the several services have 
changed from the year before, but this is the case every 
year. What counts is that the integrated concepts of na 
tional security which have been painfully and carefully 
evolved over a period of nearly ten years should not be 
scrapped by the turn of a catch phrase or a single year’s 
budget! 

As ( xeneral Ridgway told the Senate Appropriations 
Committee in March of this year, the current reduction 
in Army funds is not accompanied by a reduction in 
Army functions. It is noteworthy that the press widely 
questioned the “new look” and supported General Ridg 
way'’s observation that the Army's job was in no way 
minimized. Even so, the “new look” certainly has caused 
concern and confusion both military and civilian 
CIr¢ les. 

A survey of the actual strengths, functions, and deploy 
ments of the armed forces should provide assurance be 
yond the sound and fury: United States military power 
today is actively supporting national policy at home and 
abroad and as near to the borders of the Communist 
empires as can reasonably be expected. Quite apart from 
the obvious reliance that we place on our allies, the 
United States has found it necessary to exercise its total 
power with, among other things, very large elements of 
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We must face up to the fact that the myth that armies are outmoded lingers on 





its Army, Navy, and Air Force. All three services are 
standing ready in such far-flung regions as the Mediter- 
ranean, Western Europe, the Far East, and the Arctic. 
it ought to be apparent that the size and importance of 
the several services cannot be fixed, but must vary with 
location and task; and it is clear that each has an indis- 
pensable pari to play in each major region. Considered 
as a whole, United States military power at home and 
abroad is an integrated force in which the three major 
elements are balanced against the tasks to be done. 


yo it function, task, mission, or what you will—the 
business charged to each service now and in the event 
of war is what determines balance. If the U.S. is to sur- 
vive it must have military forces capable of performing 
the wide variety of things that must be done to support 
national policy. Security in 1954 is not reducible to an 
“either-or” solution. No service alone can do the whole 
job; there is more than enough for all three. Because 
modern military operations are almost invariably carried 
out by armed forces working in combination, it is in 
contestable that a functional balance must exist—as it 
does among the land, Sea, and air forces. Yet this con 
cept is in danger of being discarded for a new strategy 
in which we prepare for only one kind of conflict: one 
in which our main power will be the weight of retaliatory 
air forces armed with nuclear weapons. The great fallacy 
is that this concept cannot be related to any acceptable 
national objectives. A Strategy that would not bring 
advantageous results to the United States is simply un 
sound. Many authorities have branded the extreme air 
concept of mass destruction as the least desirable basket 
in which to put our eggs. Apart from morality, a strategy 
relying chiefly on nuclear weapons cannot guarantee suc 
cess. Such a war would end in a Pyrrhic victory. Even 
though the Army and Navy continue to exist in some 
strength, the 1954 budget tends to limit our str: itegic 
capabilitie s to mass de “struction, to unlimite d and useless 
war. The die is not yet cast hard, for the shape of the 
armed forces is determined several years prior to a current 
budget. But the drift toward a strategy of total and 
mutually destructive war is strong. It must be checked 
and a more realistic plan adopted. 

Our national objectives include the limiting of war. 
If we must fight, it should be for an end that will increase 
the chances for peace and eliminate the seeds of further 
conflict. Military men must join with statesmen in a new 
crusade—a wise and deliberate campaign to keep the 
scope and horror of war at a minimum. The great up 
heavals of global war must be avoided if any vestige of 
peace is to return to the world. Balanced forces that will 
permit the free world to trade its present defensive strat 
egy for an offensive effort in which various forms of force 
can be applied as positive deterrents to war and as guard 
ians of peace. Therefore, the U.S. must have balanced 
forces if it is to exercise wise and influential leadership. 
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Perhaps the reluctance to accept the inevitability of 
“balanced forces” is a part of the American love of slogans 
like “first things first,” and the desire to put things in 
neat packages. Our military readiness must have a firmer 
foundation than the drifting sands of day-to-day crises 
and wishful thinking. We dare not fall back on the 
whimsical practices that traditionally have kept the 
United States unprepared. 

Let this be understood: there is no basis for a drastic 
new look. The trend toward a soberly-calculated policy 
should be nourished, not sickened by a huckster’s slogan. 
With the lessons of Korea all too fresh in our minds, 
America needs to be assured that a violent and unrea 
soned switch has not occurred in our integrated plans for 
national security. 


HERE, now, does this inquiry lead? Well, the Army 

is deeply affected by the threatened misconcept, be 
cause it minimizes the Army. Soldiers may rightly scoff 
at the suggestion that land forces are outmoded. But 
they must face up to the fact that the myth lingers on, 
even in the face of land wars in Greece, Israel, Indo 
china, Burma, Malaya, and Korea (not to mention the 
NATO land forces in Western Europe ) 

That the “outmoded Army” idea disturbs the morale 
and integrity of the Army is important but not para 
mount; worse storms have been weathered. The very 
practical reason why the Army must object is the danger 
of a recurrence of the neglect which sent it into Korea 
with a shoestring force. It is hard to understand why 
that instance of gross neglect has failed to convince all 
Americans that we cannot risk the neglect of any of the 
major services. 

The Army’s case is sound, but it has not been made 
with suflicient vigor. Unfortunately, the Army continues 
to appear before the public as an inferior member of 
the team, a position which it does not occupy and can 
not accept. The popular belief in air power is the chief 
cause of this. And most unfortunately, this tends to 
place the Army in the distasteful position of disagree- 
ing with air power supporters when as a matter of fact 
there is no real disagreement. The Army believes 
strongly in air power. The conflict arises because under- 
standing of true air power capabilities is not widespread 
and therefore, it is fallaciously assumed that “air power” 
can do the job of armies, and that mass armies cannot 
exist when the enemy has superior air power. 

These notions of the air-power-over-all theory, as they 
affect the Army, should have been destroyed once and 
for all by the record of what hi ippened in Korea. It was 

(and still is) fashionable to argue that the W estern 
World could not hope to match the “human wave" tactics 
and “unlimited” manpower of the “mass armies” of Com 
munism; therefore the U.S. should not waste money on 
an Army, but concentrate on air power. Until Korea, 
the United States Army was without experience that 
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The Army must show that it has plans to use atomic weapons in future wars 





could reply to this. It was confident, though, that an 
Army that concentrated on quality of men and weapons 
could offset a considerable superiority in strength. Once 
we got into high gear in Korea, we proved that point. The 
Red masses were by no means invincible, and the smaller 
Eighth Army took their measure time and time again. 
We should have learned from Korea that the scientific 

“progress” in killing finally reduces war to a struggle on 
the ground. Korea proved again that nothing but deter- 
mined infantry, properly supported, can stop other men 
on the ground. The Chinese armies in Korea exploded 
the theory that no army can live without air superiority. 
Good infantry can and will press Cor be driven) forward 
in the darkness, in bad weather, and under cover, without 
regard to thei 4 losses, against the full we of superior 
Air supremacy on the battlefield is highly de 
Although United States 
power in Korea was virtually unchal 
le nged, the numerically greater Red armies, while hurt, 
were not paraly zed by this superiority ° 


air forces. 
sirable but not always decisive. 
air (and sea 


IR advocates explain that Korea was a unique situation. 
an ideal situa 
tion in which to bring our air Cand sea) power to bear. 


Indeed, it Was uniquely in our favor 


\s necessary as was the fine air and naval support, the 
tact remains that it still took large ground forces to check 
Red aggression in Korea. 

The experience in Korea confirmed the Army’s un 
shaken belief that a well-led, mobile, hard-hitting land 
force, equipped with the latest weapons and supported 
by superior air and naval forces, can handle ordinary land 
forces of much greater size than itself. 

However, air power extremists haven't shown a recip 
rocal appreciation of the Army's role in gaining and 
maintaining command of the air. 

We can be certain that the Soviets are alive to the 
role of land forces. The Soviets doubtless are restrained 
somewhat by America’s superiority in producing atomic 
weapons and aircraft. But, since they view our advantage 
also as a principal obstacle to their plans of world domi 
nation, the Soviets are exerting every effort to overcome 
our superiority if such it is. Methods of neutralizing our 
atomic supremacy and stopping our strategic bombers 
must be occupying the time of Soviet military planners, 
scientists, and production specialists. Our entire outlook 
must be governed by this: The Soviets have made much 
faster progress than expected in both fields. 

We cannot be sure how we do compare in nuclear air 
power, but our 1948 complacency is somewhat out of 
date today. When both sides have enough mass-destruc- 
tion weapons to wage atomic war, the military value of 
such weapons may become neutralized. In any case, the 
Communists, with their lesser regard for life and their 
large populations, may be better prepared to absorb the 
losses of such a war than the West. Nevertheless, the 
United States has no choice but to invest heavily in these 
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weapons. Soldiers will agree to the wisdom of our nu 
clear program. What they do object to is the recurrent 
neglect of land forces. 

At the end of World War II, Moscow perceived and 
exploited fully the West's greatest weakness—the absence 
of adequate armies. So the Soviet and satellite armies 
were put to the task of furthering the definite political 
aims of Communism. The pattern is clear in Eastern 
Europe, China and North Korea. If Indochina is saved 
for the free world it will not be by the threat of “massive 
retaliation” but by men on the ground. 

A reduction in NATO land forces, especially those of 
the United States, would bring joy to the Kremlin. The 
NATO build up that began in 1950 was a serious set- 
back for the Communists. The Red armies in Europe 
became checkmated to a degree and they must be dealt 
with before further Soviet aggression can succeed. 

It is significant that Soviet effort to duplicate the Amer 
ican atomic potential is not being made at the expense 
of Communist land forces. 


HE rel: tionship between armies and nuclear weapons 

can be put in this w av: W ill Soviet armies be stopped 
if the United States and Soviet Russia fight a duel with 
nuclear bombs, homeland to homeland? Nuclear weap 
ons cannot stop armies 1n the field unless those armies are 
made to concentrate, and the Red armies will not con 
centrate unless forced to by sizable Allied armies. 

(his establishes the need for land forces in modern 
war. If America’s allies could provide all the land forces 
needed to check Communist land power, the United 
States could properly reduce its Army. However, this is 
impossible now and improbable in the foreseeable future. 

I here is a need for a loud, clear call for adequate land 
forces. We must emphasize the Army’s full belief 
and reliance on tactical atomic weapons to an extent un- 
prec edented in the history of new weapons, The Army's 
war plans, training programs, organizational and strategic 
concepts all provide for the new weapons. The Army has 
placed such faith in these weapons that it is staking its 
part of the future security of the United States on them. 
When the United States ‘Army is that confident in wea 
ons which have never been tested in battle, the meti 
ties of the new weapons cannot be said to have been 
neglected. 

Yet Major General James Gavin has written: “The ad- 
dition of atomic weapons of catastrophic possibilities and 
an increasing degree of air mobility for land forces, the 
shield—the national shield—on the field of battle must be 
incomparably thicker, tougher, and more resilient. . 
Forces in being of a strength considered adequate to 
delay while the nation mobilizes in terms of World War 
II yardsticks, will invite disaster. . . . Since the USSR 
now is in a position to employ tactical atomic weapons 
. additional land and 
There appears to be no 
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. the conclusion is inescapable . 
air forces will be needed... . 





The Army must evolve a dynamic doctrine that will win public support 


avoiding this conclusion, however unpleasant it is to our 
economists and politicians.” 

So much for the main theme. In the Atomic Age, 
land forces seem to have a clearer role than ever before. 
If anything can be called evident in these confusing days, 
the purpose of the United States 
from any honest inquiry. 

But he aving come this far, what next? 


Ar my su rely emerges 


HE Army requires a living doctrine on which its own 

convictions can flourish and public support be won. 
The Army. needs to know the principles on which it 
stands. Let us attempt to outline them. 

Flexible Military Structure. ‘The United States must 
have a military structure capable of meeting the most 
likely kind of emergency, but also able to react to the 
unforeseeable. It should be designed to support the na 
tional objectives; conversely, it should be such as not to 
work contrary to those objectives. U.S. strategy should 
aim at winning peace as well as war. In any case, we 
cannot risk preparing for only one kind of war. 

Vital Roles for Land, Sea, and Air Forces. ‘I here 
are certain functions in war which only an army can per 
form, just as there are functions which only an air force 
and a navy can perform. Recognition of this precept is 
given in the unification of the services and in the fact that 
all three services today, though large, have missions that 
tax all their strength. 

Key Role of Armies. |t is significant that every major 
military action or threat to world peace since 1945 has 
been made with land forces. Unless allied land power 
(which means the continued presence of U.S. Army 
forces) is able to withstand Communist armies on the 
ground, the chances of mounting an effective offensive 
are slight. The West must have enough land power in 
being at the start of a war to prevent defeat at the outset. 
This is a fundamental presupposition of the major 
political, economic, moral, and military afhliations of the 
people of the United States as represe ‘nted in the actions 
of their government. 

This means for the United States a new concept 
of war. For the first time in our history we must have 
forces in being at the outset of a war. We can no longer 
count on having time to mobilize. It is this change in 
circumstances that Americans find hard to accept. In 
Communist thinking, the conflict has already been 
joined. ‘The warning has been issued repeatedly. Like 
it or not, the United States must be ready to fight at any 
and all times. ‘This means an Army of respectable size, 
fully prepared. We cannot risk the future devoid of a 
sizable army in being. This is the true “new look.” 

The land battle, along with the air and sea battles, is 
an integral part of the effort to gain command of the 
land, sea, and air in decisive areas. The timing or priority 
of any phase or campaign of a future war depends too 
much on the circumstances to be predicted. There is no 
such thing as separate land-, sea-, or air-phases. The 
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initial loss of the battle on land in any decisive area of 
conflict could well contribute to our defeat in the air or 
at sea; the reverse is also true. If we lose in the air or sea 
we may be defeated on the ground. Further, the land 
forces must be of such strength and so disposed as to 
ensure that the political objectives of the nation are not 
lost in the initial phases of war. Political aims, whether 
they can be attained short of war or whether they must 
be fought for, cannot be reached without land forces. 
And if we lose our political objectives, there can be no 
point in fighting at all! 


HE responsibility for raising and maintaining armies 

lies with the Congress and ultimately with the people. 
And while the American people have shown that they 
will support all measures required to insure the nation’s 
safety, they are insufficiently aware of the essential role of 
land forces. Unless the Army presents facts and recom- 
mendations to the people, it is, in effect, usurping the 
people’s right to decide for themselves. It can be expected 
that the civilian officials of the government will respect 
the Army's non-political nature and permit professional- 
ly determined military judgments and requirements to be 
stated. The Army has no right to bow to expediency; it 
must present its case. 

A major reason for the Army’s ineffectiveness in gain- 
ing public support is a reluctance to take a firm stand 
on controversial subjects. Inevitably there crop up dif- 
ferences of opinion on the best way to prevent or win 
wars. Inescapably, there arise controversies over which 
service is best qualifie ‘d to do this or that function. Con- 
troversy of itself is not reprehensible; only when unfair, 
accusatory, and dishonest methods are used to settle it 
should controversy be prohibited. The very definition 
of unification automatically makes the Army an inter- 
ested party to almost any inter-service difference of opin- 
ion. Admirable as it may be to avoid “scraps,” by remain 
ing aloof the Army denies the nation the benefit of the 
lend force viewpoint. A negative attitude on contro- 
versies may well suggest that the Army is equivocal and 
spineless. Can the Army's conciliatory position on unifica 
tion disputes be shown to have improved public opinion 
of the Army? The record is emphatic! When contro- 
versy revolves around issues vital to the nation and the 
Army, the spokesmen for land power must not remain 
silent. 

Our national strategy must have public approval and 
confidence; the size, composition and roles of our armed 
forces must be substantially acceptable to the people. 

The issues brought out in the so-called inter-service 
quarrels usually are not matters that the military depart- 
ments alone should decide upon. They are of such g great 
importance that the people and their elected representa- 
tives have the duty to participate in determining them. 

The Army must henceforth stand up and clearly speak 
its piece. Others will judge it; but only the Army can 
makes its own case. 
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TACTICS 


BRIGADIER GENERAL GEORGE E. LYNCH 


Reserves will be attractive targets for thermonuclear weapons, 


and so their disposition and mission must necessarily be altered 


Ar this moment in atomic history, the Army finds it 
self with a weapon first developed for uses not in 
timately related to combat on the ground. Conse que ntly, 
ground forces must adi apt their doctrines to the effects, 


both offensive and defensive, of the several types of 


atomic missiles that are c: ipable of bei Ing effectively used 
on the ground battlefield. 

A complete and flawless theory of the tactics of atomic 
missiles in ground warfare is not likely to be evolved in 
one neat package, designed overnight by an inspired 
group of military scientists. Rathe f, these tactics promise 
to emerge, bit by bit, by empirical means in the many 
compartments which together make up the tactics of 
ground action. 


3RIGADIER GENERAL GeorceE E. Lyncn, an occasional con- 

tributor to these columns (this is his third article in the 
, is Assistant Division Commander of 
the 43d Infantry Division in Europe. 
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past seven months 


It is the intention of this piece to explore the effects 
of atomic missiles on ground force reserves in the theater 
of war, and to develop some principles which will har 
monize current doctrine and the employment of atomic 
missiles. ‘To provide a common orientation point, this 
examination assumes the system of ground forces or 
ganization which the U. S. Army has today. It is quite 
probable that other ventures into the study of atomic 
ground warfare will conclude that one of the essential 
adaptations is a radical change in our military organiza 
tion and in its forms and functions. However, in the 
matter of ground force reserves, the principles and the 
objectives to be brought out in this discussion should re 
tain credibility, regardless of the form of military organi 
zation. 


INCE we are scrutinizing ground force reserves in 
atomic warfare, let us agree that reserves are those 
combat forces assigned to a commander which he has not 
committed to action or to the use of another commander. 
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The reserve force is to be found in every infantry and 
armored combat unit from company through division and 
in all combat formations above the division. Fairly ob- 
viously, the reserve exists to exploit offensive successes, 
to shore up defensive reserves, and to make it possible 
to give rest and revitalization to troops who have ex- 
pended their energies and resources. These purposes 
seem to remain unshaken by the impact of atomic action. 
Iti is also significant that only recently the rifle company 's 
“support” platoon changed its identity to “reserve” pla- 
toon, with the result that it is to be viewed as a dynamic, 
flexible element in contrast to its traditional role of a 
static, fixed force. 


ESERVES in the battalion and on up through the 

division have ideally been at about a third or a quar- 
ter of the troop strength at each echelon. As often as 
not, reserves at these levels have been nonexistent or 
nearly so. In older wars of the 20th century, the number 
of divisions in corps, army, army group and theater re- 
serves tended to approxim: ate a third of the total number 
of divisions situated in the theater. But in World War 
II, the pattern differed sharply. The European Theater 
of Operations luxuriated in the few instances when it 
could lay claim to as much as ten per cent of its divisions 
being in strategic reserve. Corps and field armies were fre 
quently fully committed. Reserves of divisions frequently 
doubled in harness by being counted as both division 
and corps reserve. This diminution of the reserve princi 
ple resulted in a very delicate balance which fortunately 
never became unseated. Perhaps the Western Allies’ 
heavy preponderance of air strength served to relax the 
traditional need for ground force reserves. ‘The unknown 
factors in this equation defy a mathematical solution. 
However, the total result was quite apparent. Strangely, 
the poverty of ground forces seemed to force the West- 
ern Allies to a strate gy of continuous attack, for they were 
too weak to indulge in a de liberate intentional defense. 
Some general once said, “I am not strong enough to de 
fend, therefore | must attack.” Clausewitz also called the 
defense the stronger form of warfare. 

The paucity of Western Allies’ ground reserves in the 
Second World War, and the partial fulfillment of the 
reserve role by air forces did not eliminate the need for 
these missing reserves. ‘This was most clearly and alarm- 
ingly demonstrated when Field Marshal Von Rundstedt 
launched the Battle of the Bulge. Theater reserves 
rushed to the battle, but these divisions were far too few 
for the task. Then, General Patton’s Third Army per 
formed a most remarkable movement. Within four d: 1S, 
six divisions of Third Army vacated their positions in 
which they had been in close engagement with German 
forces, and moved distances of as much as 100 miles, 


into action against the penetration. Third Army and its 


southern neighbor, Seventh Army, thinned out their 
forces, almost all of which were in active contact with 
the German armies, and in a general sliding movement 
to the north reorganized a continuous but greatly weak 


ened front in Alsace and Lorraine. Third Army’s six 
divisions had become in fact Theater reserves. Because 
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of the flexibility of the several army commanders and 
the motorized and mechanized mobility of their troops, 
units already committed in the front lines became Thea- 
ter reserves and quickly intervened to save a situation 
which otherwise could have been catastrophic. Perhaps 
this action was the primitive origin of what may become 
the pattern of reserve forces in atomic warfare. It is ex- 
tremely significant, and the principles involved will 
receive further attention later in this examination. 
Reserves in atomic warfare retain their traditional pur- 
poses; however, the characteristics of atomic missiles in- 
troduce certain changes of reserve forces’ locations and 
missions. Both in attack and in defense, reserves have 
been nominated as profitable atomic targets. Attractive- 
ness as an atomic target will depend on the location and 
the formation of a particular reserve force. The economics 
of atomic warfare are still somewhat intangible, so meas- 
urement of the results of atomic attacks against ground 
force reserves, in relation to the resources expended in 
the fabrication of the missile, is not too meaningful. 
Tactical advantages to be gained by atomic elimination 
of selected reserve forces may be so great that measure- 
ment again cannot be expressed in specific terms. These 
matters must still fall into the fields of leadership and 
military art. Nevertheless, a local reserve of infantry bat- 
talion stre ngth would seem to be a profitable atomic 
target if it is in position to exercise decisive influence on 
an action of importance, and if it is so disposed that an 
atomic missile could destroy or incapacitate the battalion. 
Reserve battalions of front-line regiments have, in the 
past, almost habitually been located so as best to an- 
ticipate the ground action, and have been disposed in a 
battalion mass for ease of communications, control and 
battlefield administration. ‘This tendency is probably a 
carry-over from older times, for modern communications 
and motor transport have long since erased the need for 
compact reserve formations. In fact, even aside from 
atomic considerations, how much better a front line regi- 
ment is prepared to handle local reverses if is reserve 
battalion is disposed laterally in company masses! In this 
case, no matter where the point of enemy penetration or 
cavelopment, the regiment has a force (reinforced com- 
pany ) reasonably close to the threat and capable of acting 
as a blocking force while the remainder of the reserve 
battalion is hastened to the scene to complete the mission. 
There is also an additional advantage in time and space, 
in that, being disposed laterally in company masses, the 
battalion is virtually already in a dispersed column forma 
tion which can Start moving in any desired direction 
simultaneously by company, whereas a battalion in a 
compact formation must uncoil and the movement does 
not start until its slowest company is ready. Figure | dia 
grams the regimental atomic and traditional formations. 


HE same principles and time and space factors noted 
above apply in the case of the infantry regiment in 
reserve, whether it is backing up the front line or is part 
of a division which is itself in reserve. The infantry 
regiment, by being dispersed in battalion masses behind 
the front line, can quickly bring the weight of a full in- 
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fantry battalion to bear at any part of the front or of the 
battle position while the remaining two battalions are 
put in motion to perform their assigned missions. Com- 
panies within these battalions achieve the same readiness 
and tactical advantages as outlined above for the regi- 
mental reserve battalion if they.are in company masses. 

These formations are not intended to resemble in any 
way the pre-World War II “Battalion Reserve Line” and 
“Regimental Reserve Line.” Those were static in con- 
cept whereas these formations possess mobility and readi- 
ness. Figure 2 shows divisional atomic and traditional 
formations. 

Masses smaller than company size are not suggested, 
for the company in battle is truly the smallest unit which 
contains within itself most of the means for providing 
its day to day needs. 

The advantages cited above for the dispersion of local 
reserves have been viewed with regard to normal as well 
as to atomic effects. The vulnerability of reserves to atom- 
ic attack compels dispersion which compounds the ad- 
vantages inherent in the dispersed form in reserve forces. 


HEATER reserves have, in previous wars, been lo- 

cated with regard to strategic threats and so that the 
limited mobility of foot and horse elements could match 
the calls made upon them. Also extended supply lines 
probably influenced the selection of theater reserve lo- 
cations. These locations were apt to be central and very 
deep. These older wars were sometimes characterized by 
the absence of the continuous front which appeared 
in World Wars I and II. Deep central reserves were 
therefore a strategic necessity. 

In future wars, the creation and maintenance of a 
continuous front promises to be a normal and primary 
objective of a prudent theater commander. Mobile re- 
serves can achieve their missions equally as well by lateral 
movements parallel to the front from positions close up, 
as they can from central positions deep in the rear. If the 
theater, army group and field army commanders have 
guessed well, their reserves can be placed close to those 
parts of the front which are most critical. At the same 
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time, motorized mobility will allow these forward reserves 
to speed to unanticipated distant situations, much in the 
manner of Third Army's rush to the Battle of the Bulge. 

An enemy airborne capability will require the reten- 
tion of some deep reserves. 

The user of atomic missiles will, no doubt, select his 
tactical objectives and areas of decisive action as guided 
by existing principles of war. His atomic missiles may 
be used to pierce the enemy lines, or to eliminate the 
reserves which are capable of intervening in the area of 
decisive action or, if he is well endowed atomically, for 
both courses of action, separately or together. 

In the atomic attack, the attacker will likely ready his 
exploitation forces to rush into the vacuum created by 
atomic penetration of the lines. If his atomic attack was 
aimed at the local reserves, with ground forces making a 
penetration of the front lines, exploitation forces will 
similarly be prepared to advance in conjunction with the 
atomic blow at the local reserves. In the attacker's case, 
the key will be the readiness of mobile exploitation forces 
(whether airborne, helicoptered, armored or motorized 
or a combination of these) and precise timing of the 
atomic blow to permit exploitation when the situation is 
most ready. 

The defender must be so deployed and prepared that 
his reserves are not destroyed by the atomic attack; or, if 
key reserves are destroyed, that other forces can quickly 
intervene and carry on the mission of the destroyed re 
serves. At the same time, the defender’s own atomic 
means will be geared to a counter-move against the at- 
tacker’s reserves which will have been assembled to ex 
ploit the attack. In both cases, rapid and sound intelli 
gence media are obvious requisites, and flexibility and 
rapidity of delivery of atomic missiles will be decisive. 

Reserves of the defending forces must, then, be located 
close to the front so that those reserves which may have 
been eliminated by atomic blasts can be quickly replaced 
by lateral movement of mobile reserves of adjacent units 
—as in the case, again, of Third Army's action in the 
Battle of the Bulge. This points to an added mission for 
every front-line or local reserve force—that of specifically 
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being prepared and mobilized to replace the reserves of 
adjacent divisions and corps. ‘The reserves of field armies 
and higher echelons will, as alw: 1ys, be pre pared for any 
emergency in their respective areas or sector, but they 
must, like the local reserves, be prepared and mobilized 
for instant maneuver to restore the situation where mass 
atomic attacks ms 1y have wiped out the local reserves of 
sizeable portions of the front. 


| the defense, frontages and depths of battle positions 
will usually be of such generous proportions that no 
unusual difficulties will be found in situ: iting reserves so 
that congested and inviting targets are not created. How 
ever, in the attack, there exists a common impulse for 


all supporting troops and local reserves to crowd the 
battle position. Commanders of these elements strive 
commendably to offer and to accomplish the most rapid 
service possible. Reinforcing artillery units, as well as 
those belonging to the attac king divisions, are compelled 
to seek positions quite close to the front in order to sup 
port the attack to the limits of their maximum range. 
Impetus of the attack will depend, in part, on continuing 
close follow up by these same artillery units. Reserves 
which have been charged with exploitation or relief 
missions must similarly crowd the area close to the front 
so as to be able to execute thei respective missions on 


In addi 


tion to the straining of all these units against the front, 


short notice, and without delay or loss of time. 


the width of this front must necessarily be considerably 
less than that of a defensive front in order to bring to 
bear the preponderance of force necessary to overcome 
the enemy resistance. Something must give the contents 
! ‘The only flexible 
dimensions in the problem appear to be time and the 
depth of corps and division zones. Conventional depths 
of zone used in World War IL and in the pattern of ma 
neuvers in 1953 simply cannot be followed or used as 


exceed the c: ipacity of the package! 


guides in atomic wartare. ‘The rear boundaries of corps 
and divisions must move farther to the rear to provide 
The additional rear 


ward spaces thus provided must become the reservation 


room for tolerable troop densities 


of service units of the corps and divisions. The more 
forward areas vacated or made available by the relocation 
of service troops will provide living and operating room 
to local reserves and to supporting artillery units. 

The dimensions of the areas required to provide living 
and operating room to attacking infantry and armor, to 
artillery and to service-support types can be determined. 
The factors will vary according to the terrain, the forces 
involved and the estimates of enemy atomic capabilities. 
Somewhere the decision must be made. Army units par 
ticipating will usually be assigned to the corps. Units 
reinforcing the divisions will come from the corps, and 
other corps units will perform corps missions in the divi 
sional areas. It seems clear, then, that the corps com- 
mander must compute the requirements for space in the 
divisional areas and must locate the divisional rear bound- 
aries sufficiently deep to avoid congestion at the front. 
At the same time, he must coordinate precisely the 
movements of corps units whose missions require them 
to operate in the divisional areas. The resulting trend 
toward division rear boundaries farther to the rear might 
cause congestion in the area between division and corps 
rear boundaries unless the field army headquarters al- 
lows its corps latitude in establishing corps rear bound 
aries. The same degree of latitude will be necessary in 
the case of field army rear boundaries, although these 
are usually so far to the rear that atomic considerations 
will probably not affect them. 


I this point, some of us may wonder at the difference 

between this concept of the organization of a front, 
and the concept of a deployment of troops wherein a 
perimeter or stronghold is formed, securing its service 
troops and installations within the position. This discus 
sion so far has been predicated on the ability to create 
and maintain a continuous front. In event that the con 
tinuous front collapses or is seriously pe netrated, troops 
must be capable of redeploying, e ither in the position or 
at a new location after withdraw: al, into self sustaining 
secure strongholds. 

he pattern of a corps in action in atomic warfare as 


DIVISION ON THE FRONT LINE 


ATOMIC FORMATION 











TRADITIONAL FORMATION 














FIGURE 2 
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A TYPE CORPS IN ACTION 


Battle 
Rear of Battle Position 


Position 


Division Rear Area 


Division Rear Boundary 


Corps Rear Area 


Corps Rear Boundary 
FIGURE 3 


part of a continuous front is depicted in Figure 3. Its 
significance is threefold. The first is the elongation of 
the area from front-line regiments to corps rear boundary 

this effect is not measurable in the diagram, but has just 
been discussed and is a critical factor in the planning at 
The second effect is the specific 
compartmentation of the battle position as a preserve for 
corps and divisional combat units; the division rear area 


corps headquarters. 


for the location of divisional service units; and the corps 
rear area for corps service units and army service units 
The third effect is 
the form of deployme nt of the four divisions of the corps. 
All of the combat units of the corps are in the battle 
position. ‘The two center divisions are disposed in normal 
“two up and one back” formation. The two flank divi- 
sions are in columns of regiments. Essentially the two 
rear regiments of the flank divisions form the corps re 
serve. In event of atomic attack against the corps, wheth 
er it be against the regiments in enemy contact, or against 
the regiments in rear, there is a regiment nearby which 
can beat the enemy to the hole if one has been created 
in the front line; or can move to replace another rear 
regiment if it has been so damaged that it cannot carry 
on its mission. It is also seen that each flank division is 
already in column formation prepared to move as a divi 
sion to any desired point of action, in or out of the corps 
zone. ‘This move can be initiated at once by the rear 
regiments of the division. Meanwhile the committed 
regiment of the division is relieved by the neighboring 
division's reserve regiment, or a part of it so as to retain 
a division reserve in the neighboring division. In atomic 
attack, whether the corps be the recipient or the user, 
time is the most vital factor and this sort of disposition 
of the corps provides the optimum of time. Figure 
shows a type corps deployed for atomic action. 
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supporting or atts iched to the corps. 


All Infantry, Artillery and Ar- 
mored elements of the Corps 
and its Divisions in this area. 


All Divisional service elements 
in this area. 


All Corps service elements in 
this area. 


The pattern discussed above is only a pattern, and 
there will be variations to suit the terrain and the strength 
of the forces in attack and in defense. The unchanging 
factors will be the location of corps reserves in the for 
ward areas, and organizational arrangements which per 
mit rapid entry into local atomic situations, and disen 
gagement of divisions for action elsewhere. 

lhe typical corps deployment shown in Figure 3 might 
be thought to withhold too many regiments from enemy 
contact because of the column formation of the flank 
divisions. The formation shows only six of twelve regi 
ments with enemy contact. In conventional deployment 
of the corps, it would be expected that the corps would 
place one of its four divisions in a relatively deep central 
reserve position. If the three-line divisions deploy con 
ventionally, there will result six regime nts on the line, 
which of course is the sante front line strength as in this 
atomic de »ployme nt of the corps. 


TOMIC action in ground warfare, as it has been dis 

cussed here, promises to require some sharp changes 
in functional thinking of field commanders. At present, 
decisions regarding the use of atomic missiles themselves 
tend to be vested in corps and higher commanders. No 
strong reasons for downgrading these decisions to division 
level are apparent. However, the deployment of divi- 
sional elements has traditionally been a responsibility of 
the division commander—and division commanders may 
not look kindly on what they could regard as a Coupe in 
trusion into division responsibilities. The maxim, “give 
the commander the mission and the means and let him 
will not 
survive in atomic war. Corps commanders will neces 


determine how he will accomplish his mission,” 


sarily find themselves charged with greater intimacy in 


the direction ot operations of their divisions. 
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Moltke’s annotation of 
Jomini's theory fits today’s 
situation: 

The power and velocity 
of the new weapons gives 


the exterior position of the 


free world an opportunity 


to encircle the inner position 


of the Communist world 
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HE position on the earth’s surface of the two conflicting 

worlds—free and slave—is of vital interest to all soldiers. 
Certainly a consideration of the spatial relationship of the 
two in terms of the more powerful and faster weapons that 
have emerged is of first importance. More specifically this 
requires giving thought to the question of whether the 
theory of interior lines retains the validity advanced by 
Jomini. 

The Communist world covers about one-third of the earth’s 
land surface, is fairly compact and centrally located in rela- 
tion to the bulk of the land areas of the earth. It is poorly 
situated to control the seas and the air. 

The free world covers about two-thirds of the earth’s land 
surface, is widely distributed and dependent upon the seas 
for communication between its parts. It is favorably situated 
to control the seas and the air. 

In short, the Communist world is an interior position and 
the free world an exterior position. 

This leads naturally to a consideration of the theory of 
interior lines. The chief exponent of that theory was 
Jomini, who wrote: “An army whose lines are interior and 
closer together than those of the enemy can by a strategic 
movement overwhelm the enemy forces one after the other 
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by reuniting alternately the mass of its forces.” Clausewitz, 
although admitting that the theory was based “on the truth 
that the engagement is the only effectual means in war” 


nevertheless rejected it as “another instance of one-sided 
theory which was never able to govern real life.” 

The Prussian campaign against Austria in 1866, directed 
by Moltke, demonstrated rather decisively that the advantage 
of interior lines was only of relative significance. Moltke’s 
words on the subject were: “The unquestionable advantages 
of the inner line of operations are valid only as long as you 
retain enough space to advance against one enemy by a num 
ber of marches, thus gaining time to beat and to pursue 
him, and then to turn against the other who is in the mean 
time merely watched. If this space, however, is narrowed 
down to the extent that you cannot attack one enemy with 
out running the risk of meeting the other who attacks you 
from the flank or rear, then the strategic advantage of the 
inner line of operations turns into the tactical disadvantage 
of encirclement during the battle.” 


HIS statement deserves close examination. First, it indi- 

cates a belief that the inner line of operations constitutes a 
strategic advantage for the force employing them, but only 
when there is sufficient space to permit the defeat and pur 
suit of one enemy force without thereby creating the oppor- 
tunity for another enemy force to attack the flank or rear. 
Secondly, it points out that if the space is insufficient and 
thereby permits an attack on the flanks or rear, the strategic 
advantage not only disappears, but is immediately replaced 
by the severe tactical disadvantage of encirclement. 

This means that at some stage the force operating on in 
terior lines is subject abruptly to transition from being at an 
advantage to being at a disadvantage. 

The question becomes: what conditions effect this transi- 
tion? The answer is: when the force employing interior lines 
cannot move to attack an enemy force without risking an 
attack on its flanks or rear by another enemy force. 

The views of Jomini and Clausewitz on this question were 
conditioned by the speed of a man on foot or a horse. 
Moltke’s included the speed of a railway. Likewise the ob 
servations of all three were conditioned to the limited artillery 
range of their day and the speed and destructive ability of 
nineteenth century cavalry. Air power was unknown; so was 
the land power moved by motor vehicles. So also were nu- 
clear, chemical, biological, and radiological weapons. But 
these facts do not alter the essential validity of the views 
held by Clausewitz and Moltke. 


ATHER, the effect of these new machines and weapons is 
the extreme shrinkage of time and space factors and an 
enormous increase in destructive power. In short, the in 
terior position held by the Communist world has been 
transformed by our new weapons from one of strategic advan 
tage of interior lines to a disadvantageous position of tactical 
encirclement. 

While it is granted that the concept of an area roughly 
6000 miles by 2000 miles being tactically encircled may be 
dificult to grasp, the essential factor is present for modern 
sea and air power. 

The Communist world is open to tactical encirclement by 
an attack on its flank or rear. 
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COMBAT 


HIS article is taken from one 

of the most important and 
valuable books the Combat 
Forces Press has ever published. 

Combat Actions in Korea, a 
book that tells the details of 
twenty separate small-unit bat- 
tles of infantry, artillery and 
armor outfits of the Eighth 
Army, is a worthy companion 
to Infantry in Battle, the most 
famous small-unit action book 
ever published. 

Combat Actions in Korea was 
conceived by Major General 
Orlando Ward when he was 
Chief of the Office of Military 
History, Department of the 
Army. Many Army historians 
participated in the collection 
and writing of the book but 
the principal participant was 
Captain Russell A. Gugeler, 
Artillery. 

Each chapter of the book is 
concluded with a discussion that 
analyzes the action, points out 
errors of omission and com- 
mission, and emphasizes the les- 
sons that are in the action. The 
discussion that follows the 
chapter used here was written 
for the Office of Military His- 
tory by Lieutenant Nicholas A. 
Canzona of the U.S. Marine 
Corps. 

The announcement of the 
book's publication appears on 
the back cover of this issue. 


CAPTAIN RUSSELL A. GUGELER 


HE first break in the Naktong defense 

line at the central sector of the Pusan 
perimeter occurred during the early 
morning of 6 August 1950 when an esti 
mated one thousand enemy 
crossed the Naktong River and pene 
trated the zone of the 34th Infantry, 
24th Infantry Division. The regimental 
commander immediately committed his 
reserve and counterattacked, but the 
North Koreans clung to their bridgehead 
on the east side of the river. During the 
night the enemy moved sufkcient forces 
across the Naktong to replace their losses 
and increase their strength. When the 
division commander, Maj. Gen. John H. 


troc ps 


Church, learned that the enemy had 
crossed the last good natural barrier in 
southern Korea, he committed his re- 
serve, the 19th Infantry, in an effort to 
drive the enemy back across the river. 
During the next few days General 
Church attacked with all the troops he 
could muster from his own under 
strength division and from units attached 
to it by Eighth Army. The North Ko 
reans, however, continued to build up 
their forces east of the Naktong. 

By 8 August, North Koreans, totaling 
a reinforced regiment, had waded the 
river and pulled raftloads of heavy 
equipment, including trucks, across with 
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them. Two days later they appeared to 
have two regiments in strong positions 
east of the Naktong. Consolidating all 
troops in the southern part of his divi 
sion zone under the command of Col. 
John G. Hill, whose 9th Infantry Regi 
ment, 2d Infantry Division, was attached 
to the 24th Division to help restore the 
Naktong line, General Church ordered a 
Task Force 


Hill's attack ran squarely into strong 


counterattack on 11 August 


enemy attacks and the entire operation 
lost its direction and impetus in the re 
sulting confusion. With communications 
lac king much of the time and enemy 
forces scattered throughout a large area, 
one regimental commander summed up 
the chaos by saving, “There are dozens 
of enemy and American forces all over 
the area, and they are all surrounding 
each other.” During this period of grim 
combat, a desperate effort was made to 
prevent collapse of the Naktong line, 
while North Koreans fought back with 
Pask Force Hill, 


three 


equal determination. 


now comprising intantry regi 


ments, launched a full-scale attack again 
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on 14 August. It failed once more. 

General Church ordered the attack to 
continue at 0630, 15 August. It would 
commence on the left flank of 
the task force zone where the Ist Bat 
talion, 34th Infantry, was to lead off in a 
The battalion 
commander chose Company A to lead 
the attack. 

Eighth Army planned maximum artil 
lery support and gave Task Force Hill 
priority on tactical airplanes. Early that 
morning, however, it began to rain, and 


south 


column of companies 


thick clouds along the ridgelines inter 
fered with effective operation of the 
planes. 


¢' YON after first light on the morning 
of 15 August, the commander of 
Company A summoned the leader of the 
Ist Platoon, Lt. Melvin D. Schiller, to 
whom he briefly outlined the plan of at 
tack. Lieutenant Schiller, whose platoon 


was to lead the company column, had 
time only to take his squad leaders to 
high ground where he could point out to 
them the objective and the general route 
to be followed. The Ist Battalion’s ob 
jective was a ridgeline a mile and a half 
long and approximately four hundred 


feet higher than the stream and the rice 
paddies at the ridge’s base. There were 
several separate peaks along the crest of 
the ridgeline. 

Followed by the rest of Company A, 
Lieutenant Schiller's platoon proceeded 
to the southeast end of the ridge, took 
up its attack formation, waited a few 
minutes until the end of a fifteen-minute 
artillery preparation, and then started up 
the ridge in a general northwest dire 
tion. Members of the platoon, knowing 
that the North Koreans had repulsed a 
similar attack that Company B had made 
two days before, expected trouble. For 
about a quarter of the distance, however 
the platoon moved up the ridgeline with 
out interference. ‘Then two enemy ma 
chine guns, firing from the left, forced 
the platoon to the ground. When this 
happened, the company commander 
called Lt. Edward L. Shea and told him 
to take his 2d 
stalled unit and continue the advance 


Platoon through the 


Lieutenant Shea and one of his squad 
leaders (SFC Roy E. Collins) exchanged 
dubious glances Theis platoon consisted 
of 9 inexperienced men and 24 replace 


had 


three days before 


ments who joined the company 
Motioning his men to follow, Lieuten 


ant Shea started up the ridge 
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“Let's take a look at it,” he said, as he 
strode off erectly. As he neared the Ist 
Platoon’s position, enemy fire forced him 
to the ground. He crawled up beside 
Lieutenant Schiller who was lying on his 
stomach behind a native grave mound 
which was about four feet high, four feet 
in diameter, and covered with neatly 
trimmed grass. Lieutenant Schiller was 
trying to locate the two enemy machine 
guns that were holding up the advance. 
He and Lieutenant Shea suspected that 
the guns were located on the short hill 
on the left flank, since the string of 
enemy bullets seemed to cross just above 
the grave. Just as the two platoon lead 
ers reached bullet 
struck Schiller's helmet. It cut his head, 
followed the curve of his helmet, passed 

through his shoulder, and emerged to 
lodge in Shea’s leg just above the knee. 
The two officers, both casualties, im 


this conclusion, a 


mediately directed their platoons to open 
fire against the enemy guns. Friendly 
fire caused the enemy guns to suspend 
fire, and the attack moved forward along 


24 


the ridge top with the company com 
mander, Lt. Albert F. Alfonso, directing 
the platoons. 


HE two platoons worked well together, 

one group moving forward while the 
other fired at the enemy positions. Mov 
ing steadily, Company A soon reached 
the first high peak at the southwestern 
end of the ridgeline. It was about 0830 
when the company stopped to plan for 
the continuation of the attack. There 
were freshly dug holes, but no enemy 
in the area. 

Beyond this point the narrow crest of 
the ridge dipped slightly before rising 
again at the next peak. Formed by a 
spur ridge, the next high point appeared 
to be a rocky cliff, about four hundred 
yards away, which lay athwart the long 
ridgeline and the direction of attack. 
Justin front of the point where the cliff 
joined the main ridgeline, there was a 
depression, or saddle. During the few 
minutes that the company spent prepar 
ing to continue the attack, several of the 


men observed enemy soldiers moving 
near the saddle. On the previous day, 
members of Company A had seen an 
enemy machine gun firing from the top 
of the rocky cliff. 

Lieutenant Alfonso pointed out the 
saddle in front. of the rocky cliff and told 
MSet. Willie C. Gibson (now leading 
the 2d Platoon) to secure it. Alfonso then 
lined up the Ist Platoon behind an em 
bankment on the high ground and as- 
signed it the mission of firing at any 
enemy interference, and especially to 
silence the enemy machine gun, if it 
fired. Under the protection of the Ist 
Platoon’s base of fire, the 2d Platoon 
would dash along the 500-yard-long 
ridge. Once the 2d was in the saddle, 
the 3d Platoon would follow and rein- 
force it. 


ERGEANT GIBSON lined up his 
four squads in the order they were to 
leave. He planned to follow the 2d 
Squad. He detailed Sergeant Collins at 
the end of the line to make certain that 
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every man in the platoon moved out. 
Cpl. Leo M. Brennen (a squad leader 
and veteran of the Pacific War who had 
joined the company three days before 
straightened and partially pulled the pin 
on a grenade he carried. 

“T'll be the first to go,” Brennen said. 
“The rest of you guys follow me.” 

Brennen jumped over the embank 
ment and started running toward the 
objective. Sergeant Collins checked his 
watch. It was 0845. Three other men 
followed Brennen at fifteen-yard inter 
vals, all of them running just below the 
crest of the ridge since enemy guns fired 
from the opposite, or southwest, side of 
the ridge. Just after the fourth man left, 
the North Koreans fired several short 
bursts from the machine gun on the rock 
cliff, hitting two men from the Ist Pla 
toon, one in the eye and the other in the 
neck. Both were killed at once. 

“After that,” one of the surviving men 
said, “it was just like jumping into ice 
water. 

But the rest of the platoon followed, 
each man about ten or fifteen steps be 
hind the man in front. No one was 
wounded until the next to the last man 

Cpl. Joseph H. Simoneau—rose to go. 
A burst from the North Korean gun 
struck him in the leg and shoulder. He 
yelled, “I’m hit!” and fell back toward 
Sergeant Collins. Collins pulled him 
back, called the medics, and then, after 
notifying the leader of the 3d Platoon 
that he was the last man from the 2d, 
jumped over the protective hump of dirt 
and ran. 

This had taken no longer than five 
minutes. Sergeant Collins had gone only 
a few steps when Corporal Brennen, the 
lead man, reached the end of the ridge. 
\fter running the entire distance, Bren 
nen looked over the low, pinched ridge 
separating him from the enemy-occcu 
pied ground and saw three North Ko 
reans sitting around their machine gun 
as if they were relaxing. The gun was 
about twenty yards in front of him. 
Brennen had one grenade ready to throw 
and he As he did this, he 
noticed movement to his left and turned 


tossed it. 


to see another enemy light machine gun 
and its crew nearer than the first. He 
fired one clip from his rifle at them at 
the same time the machine gun fired at 
him. Corporal Brennen hit both enemy 
soldiers manning the gun, and believed 
he killed them, but not until they had 
shot him through the leg. He slid down 
the hill a short distance to a protected 
area. A brief period of noisy, confused, 
and furious fighting followed. 


As the members of the 2d Platoon 
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reached the saddle, they formed a firing 
line along their side of the litle ridge. 
Lying close to the ground, they peered 
over the ridge frequently to observe and 
fire at the enemy, who was often only a 
few yards away. Three or four men who 
became casualties within a few minutes 
slid down the slope to join Corporal 
Brennen. There, Sergeant Gibson and a 
medic were now caring for the wounded. 

Sergeant Collins, whom Lieutenant 
Shea had appointed second in command, 
reached the combat area a few minutes 
after the first burst of activity and took 
over the direction of the 2d Platoon. Like 
Corporal Brennen, Sergeant Collins car 
ried a grenade with the cotter pin 
straightened and the ring over his index 
finger so that he could flip out the pin 
quickly. A few seconds after he reached 
the saddle there was a burst of fire from 
an enemy burp gun on the left flank. 
Collins ran back toward the bank on the 
left end of the firing line and looked 
over the ridge just as a North Korean 
rose to fire into the American line. Col 
lins dropped his grenade on the enemy 
side of the hill and jumped to one side as 
a burst from the burp gun dug into the 
ground near him. 
threw the burp gun into the air, and as 
Collins rose to look over the ridgeline 
again, another North Korean picked up 
the gun and tried to reload it. Sergeant 
Collins shot him with his rifle. At this 
moment SFC Regis J. Foley of the 3d 
Platoon came up to Collins. 


His grenade-burst 


CCORDING to the plan, the 3d Pla 

toon was to follow immediately after 
the 2d Platoon. Sergeant Foley, the first 
man behind Sergeant Collins, reached 
the saddle, but the next man mistakenly 
turned into another narrow area about 
two thirds of the way Conse 
quently, the entire 3d Platoon was lost 


across. 


to the action since it came under such 
fire that it could 
neither forward nor to the rear. 

“Foley,” said Sergeant Collins, “you 
watch this end and don’t let them get up 
here.” 

Collins then started back along the 
line of riflemen where several gaps had 
occurred as men became casualties. Some 
men were already yelling that they were 
out of ammunition, even though each 


heavy enemy move 


rifleman had carried two bandoleers and 
a full belt of MI clips—a total of 176 
rounds. Sergeant Collins knew they 
would need help to win the battle they 
had started. Unaware that the 3d Pla 
toon had gone to the w rong area and was 
now pinned down by heavy enemy fire, 
and believing that it would soon join 
him, Collins sent a runner to the com 
pany commander asking for more help 
and for more ammunition. He especially 
wanted grenades, which were easy to toss 
over the ridgeline. While he waited for 
word from the company commander, he 
went along the line, taking ammunition 
from those who were wounded or dead 
and distributing it to the men who were 
effective. By this time most of the men 
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in the platoons were calling for help, 
wanting either ammunition or medics. 
In addition to the close-in fighting that 


continued, the enemy machine gun up 
on the rocky cliff had turned and was 
firing at the exposed rear of the 2d Pla 


toon. Fire from this gun varied accord 
ing to the amount of fire that the Ist 
Platoon’s base of fire delivered against 
it. When the covering fire was heavy, 
the enemy gun was quiet, but it resumed 
firing when the Ist Platoon quit. 


: took Sergeant Collins's runner eight 
minutes to make his round trip. He 
returned with a note from Lieutenant 
Alfonso which read, “Pull out.” 

At the far right of the line, Cpl. Joseph 
|. Sady yelled for a grenade. “They're 
pulling up a machine gun here,” he 
shouted 


threw Lieutenant Alfonso’s 
note down and took a grenade to Cor 
poral Sady who tossed it over on the 
enemy gunners. 


Collins 


“That took care of them,” he said. 

An enemy rifleman, firing from a dis 
tance of ten steps, hit Corporal Sady in 
the head and killed him. The next man 
in the line killed the North Korean. 

Sergeant Collins worked back along 
the line. At the left end Sergeant Foley, 
who had been stationed there to hold 
that flank, came sliding down the ridge 
bareheaded and bleeding. He had been 
hit by a split bullet that had apparently 
ricocheted from a rock and had cut into 
his head. Collins bandaged him and told 
him to go back and ask the company 
commander for more help. But as soon 
as he was gone, Sergeant Collins realized 
that because his ammunition was so low, 


and because less than half of his original 
strength remained, he had no alternative 
but to break contact and withdraw. He 
called down to tell Sergeant Gibson to 
start getting the wounded men out. Six 
men were wounded, two of them seri 
ously, and Gibson started to evacuate 
them by moving them down a gully be 
tween the two hills to a road at the 
bottom. 


EAR the center of the saddle a Negro 

rifleman, PFC Edward O. Cleaborn, 
concentrated on keeping an enemy ma 
chine gun out of action. Standing up on 
the ridgeline and shooting down into the 
enemy side of the hill, he kept killing 
North Koreans who tried to man the 
gun. He was excited and kept firing 
rapidly, calling for ammunition and yell 
ing, “Come on up, you sons of bitches, 








DISCUSSION ..... Lieutenant Nicholas A. Canzona 


HILE the American soldier is typi 
fied by courage, he is, at the same 
time, universally marked as an impul 
Thus it 
is that strong leadership and guidance 


sive, intelligent individualist 


are necessary to weld a group of Ameri 
can soldiers into a singular unit of spe 
Without 


strength at command level, each in the 


cific purpose. this directing 
group will nobly carry on in his own 
merry way; and though the individual 
conduct of each might be highly com 
mendable, the unit's mission can end 
in compl te failure. 

This fact is the underlying cause for 
the failure of Company A, 34th Infan 
try, in its attack on 15 August 1950 

If the aggressiveness and heroism of 
trennen, Collins, Cleaborn, Sady, and 
others had been organized into a single, 
vigorous effort against the enemy, the 
objective would have been secured In 
stead, each of these able fighters carried 
on his own private war, while the act 
ing leader of the 2d Platoon was caring 
the 
mander was entrenched with a base of 


for wounded, and company com 


fire five hundred yards away. 

Correct and successful command at 
the platoon and company levels is not 
conducive to long life, because the com 
mander must constantly expose himself 
in order to lead and maintain control. 
The commanding ofhcer of Company A 
was conspicuously absent in action and 
decision from the time that he failed 
to join the Ist Platoon when it was first 
hit by long-range fire, until the very 


end of the engagement when the sur 
vivors of the 2d Platoon withdrew from 
the bloody threshold of victory. 


I was unfortunate that the leading 
platoons lost their brave but reckless 
lieutenants when the battle had hardly 
begun. Had the leader of the Ist Pla 
toon considered the enemy’s point of 
view for only a moment, he would have 
realized that a conspicuous grave mound 
would be top priority for a machine 
gunner firing from a distance of several 
hundred yards. Taking extreme ranges 
into consideration, it is highly possible 
that the North Korean gunner did not 
even see the lieutenant, but was merely 
hiring at a likely target. The 2d Platoon 
leader committed a grave error and set 
a poor example by joining the other of 
ficer within the narrow confines of the 
tempting target. What more bitter les 
son against bunching up could be 
learned than to have two unit command 
ers became casualties as a result of one 
bullet? This disaster was an appropriate 
climax to the scene which just previous 
ly found the 2d Platoon leader walking 
erect along the crest of a hill that was 
under fire. 
\ study of the terrain would indicate 
that the company could 
have moved his entire unit into position 


commander 


on the high ground of the larger hill. 
Had he taken advantage of the natural 
cover afforded by the ridgeline, his com 
pany might this 
movement without sustaining a casualty. 


have accomplished 


Then, with the company organized in 
the area which was used for the base 
of fire, the commander could have de 
vised any number of plans involving 
maneuver, supporting arms, and assault 
for seizing the remainder of his objec 
tive. 

sut he first set a bad precedent when 
he allowed the Ist Platoon to halt as 
it came under long-range machine-gun 
fire, Instead of directing that unit to 
continue the attack, he impulsively 
pushed the 2d Platoon into the lead. 
It is noteworthy here that another pla 
toon became lost and immobilized later, 
during the crucial stage of the battle. 

The company commander should 
have been the key figure in the final 
phase of the attack; he should have been 
the spirit of a two-platoon assault which 
never materialized. Instead, remaining 
five hundred yards behind with the 
base of fire, he was so unable to con 
trol the two leading platoons that one 
of them even became lost and complete 
ly ineffective. 

Judging from the fact that the 2d 
Platoon fought a large number of the 
enemy at a distance of only a few yards, 
it is evident that the Americans were 
practically in the heart of the North 
Korean position when they came to a 
halt. Then, for several minutes, bravery 
and sacrifice—which could have won the 
went for naught; and a great num 
ber of casualties was sustained without a 


day 


decision being forced. 
Had the company commander fol 
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and fight!” 


Sergeant Collins told him to get down 
on the ground, but Cleaborn said, “Ser 
geant, I just can’t see them when I get 
down.” 

About 


jumped over the little ridge and landed 


this time an enemy soldier 
on top of Sergeant Collins who was 
stripping ammunition from one of his 
men who had just been killed. The 
North Korean grabbed Sergeant Collins 
by the waist and held on tightly. Seeing 
this, Cleaborn jumped down and started 
after the North Korean who kept hiding 
behind Sergeant Collins. Collins even 
tually persuaded Cleaborn that the en 
emy soldier wanted to surrender, and 
Cleaborn went back to the firing line. 
Collins pushed his prisoner down to the 
ditch where Gibson was evacuating the 


wounded. Sergeant Gibson loaded the 


prisoner with the largest wounded man 
who had to be carried out, and started 
him down the gully toward the road. 


Y the time Sergeant Foley returned 

with a renewal of the company com 
mander’s instructions to withdraw, the 
evacuation of all wounded men was un 
der way. As men left the firing line, they 
helped the wounded. Only six men re 
mained in firing positions and sev eral of 
these were so low on ammunition they 
had fixed their bayonets. Sergeant Col 
lins told the six to fire a heavy blast at 
the enemy's position, and then move out 
quickly. All but Cleaborn fired a clip of 
ammunition and then started to leave. 
He reloaded his rifle and said he wanted 
to fire one more clip. As he jumped back 
on the ridge to fire again, he was killed 
by a bullet through his head. Sergeant 


Collins and the remaining five men ran 
back along the ridgeline, the route of 
their advance. 

It was 0932 when the men reached 
the little spur from which the Ist Pla 
toon had been firing, just forty-seven 
minutes after the attack had begun. Of 
the original 36 men in the 2d Platoon 
that morning, only 10 were unharmed 
Nine wounded men walked or were cat 
ried down the ditch to the road, three 
dying before reaching the road. The 
other members of the platoon were dead 

The Ist Battalion’s attack had been 
stopped. Other elements of Task Force 
Hill encountered similarly stubborn re 
sistance, and during the afternoon the 
commander of the force recommended to 
General Church that the attack be dis 
continued and that the force dig in to 


defend the ground it occupied 





lowed the 2d Platoon, he could have 


spurred it into an assault. With men 
like Cleaborn and Collins setting the 
pace, the North Korean soldiers prob 
ably would have reeled back and re 
treated or surrendered. Moreover, it is 
probable that the 3d Platoon would not 
have strayed oblivion 
had it been following on the, heels of 
a watchful company commander. Even 
after this unit had wandered into the 


draw, it certainly could have been re 


into temporary 


trieved under sufficient prodding. Could 
it have fared any worse than to lie ex 
posed and inmobile under the barrels 
of two enemy automatic weapons? 
Hardly! 

Although the enemy force could have 
been eliminated by a combination of 
aggressive leadership and_ small-arms 
fire, the apparent lack of artillery sup 
port during this attack is enough to 
shake the foundations of The Artillery 
School at Fort Sill. In the introduction 
to the battle account, there is mention 
of the fact that Eighth Army planned 
“full artillery support.” Where was it? 
Why was it not employed when a rela 
tively small group of enemy on a promi 
nent terrain feature held up a battalion 
attack? If the enemy’s guns were period 
ically silenced by sporadic bursts from 
Company A’s base of fire, surely white 
phosphorus and _ high-explosive shells 
would have wrought havoc with such 
cautious defenders 


NCE again the big gap between tacti 
cal theory and practice is glaringly 
exposed by the bland statement: “After 
an artillery preparation, the attack 


about 0700.” Company A 
then had to proceed a mere one and 


moved off 


one-half miles, while unmolested enemy 
gunners lolled pleasantly in their holes 
and fingered their triggers expectantly. 

When once the area occupied by the 
enemy was known, not only artillery, 
but also mortars and recoilless rifles could 
have rained a devastating barrage of 
steel and fire into the hostile position. 

The layeut of the terrain and the 
location of the enemy’s defenses were 
ideal for maximum fire support through 
out ail but the assault phase of the at 
tack. Shielded with covering fire, Com 
pany A could have retained excellent 
control to a point from which the final, 
victorious assault could have been 
launched. 

Another deadly, disquieting annoy 
ance for the North Koreans might have 
been in the form of flanking and frontal 
machine-gun and rocket-launcher fire 
delivered from the center and north 
west portions of the larger hill. Such 
weapons would have been able to give 
added protection to the 2d and 3d Pla 
toons until they 


were in position to 


assault. 
Why 


look the lifesaving potential of sup 


small-unit commanders over 
porting arms, and why higher com 
that oversight, are 


questions which cry futilely for logical 


manders tolerate 


answers. 


N general, nothing but the highest 

praise is sufficient for the individual 
conduct of the soldiers of Company A 
throughout this action. Although their 
lieutenants were wounded early, leay 


ing them nothing in the way of leader 
ship except long-range encouragement 
from their company commander, they 
closed with the enemy, clung tenacious 
ly to a position of bitter attrition, and 
inflicted many casualties on a foe who 
was flushed with victory and confidence 
When ordered to withdraw, they did 
so in an orderly fashion, ensuring that 
wounded comrades among them were 
first removed to this 
last, most distasteful of all military ma 
neuvers, they acquitted themselves with 
honor, despite the fact that they had 
no really effective covering fire. 

It was indeed fortunate for the men 
of the 2d Platoon that the flame of 
natural leadership in Sergeant Collins 
burned brightly during this engagement 
Had it not been for his initiative and 
exemplary action, the plight of the 
platoon might have ended as complete 
catastrophe, 


safety. Even in 


Noble as his sentiments might have 
been, the NCO acting as 2d Platoon 
leader picked a poor time to work as 
a medic. While his command was be 
ing decimated, he should have played 
a role far more active than that of com 
forter to the afflicted. 

That Cleaborn and others were prob 
ably carried away by temporary fanati 
cism—to the point of paying for it with 
their lives—is certainly not to the dis 
credit of these men. Had an experienced 
commander been present to maintain 
control and demand dis ipline, it iS very 
possible that these soldiers might still 
be alive. Or, at least, they would have 
had a victory in return for their supreme 


sacrifice. 
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Press On with the Beer 


WINSTON 5S. CHURCHILL 
(Personal Minutes, June-December 1944) 
Triumph and Tragedy 
Houghton Miflin Company, 1953 


20 Nov. 44 


Good. Press on. Make sure that the beer—four pints a 


Prime Minister To SecRETARY FOR War 


week —goes to the troops under the fire of the enemy before 


any of the parties in the rear get a drop 


The Way It Is 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL DONALD L. PUTT 
Commander, Air Research & Development Command 
Speech, Harrisburg, Pa. 

10 March 1954 


During the recent “March of Dimes” campaign the Ait 
Research and Development Command collected a sizeable 
contribution by staging a basketball game between a team 
of colonels and a team of master sergeants. Some people 
appeared surprised when the colonels won, but not so a 
yrizzled old master sergeant. Turning to one of his men he 
was overheard to growl: “No wonder those youngsters won. 
After all, in this man’s Air Force it takes less time to become 


a colonel than a master sergeant!” 


What Is the General Staff? 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL WALTER L. WEIBLE 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations & Administration 
Speech, Washington, D. C. 
25 March 1954 

In the minds of some Americans, the term “General Staff” 

has taken on sinister connotations—not because of what it is 

but because of the way some other countries, most notably 
Germany, have abused it 

Che General Staff of the United States Army is nothing 

more, actually, than an administrative system, corresponding 

to the administrative systems which are widely employed in 

industry. In its General Staff, the United States Army has 

agencies to coordinate all planning and activity in the major 

fields of Army responsibility. These fields of activity are 

classified as personnel matters; intelligence matters; planning, 


traini and operations matters, and logistics matters. This 


Ww, 
system exists at all echelons down to include divisions. Thus, 
just as a corporation has its Vice President in charge of per 
sonnel, the Army has its Gl. A corporation has a Vice 
President in charge of production, the Army has its G3 and 
G4. In sum, the General Staff is the special instrument of 
the Secretary of the Army and the Chief of Staff for the 
coordination of activities of the various specialized agencies 
of the Army... . 

One misunderstanding which has prevailed widely is that 
our General Staff, like the old Prussian General Staff, is a 
career field. Apparently there are those who think that 


there is a body of officers specializing exclusively in General 
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Staff duty, in contrast to the “line,” which is made up of 
the personnel who serve with troop units. A further mis 
conception is that there exists antagonism between line and 
staff. Both these beliefs are completely erroneous. 

In the United States Army, staff duty—including General 
Staff duty—is merely one of the many types of assignments 
which every officer can expect to perform at one time or 
another during his military service. It is not a career field 
in itself... . 


Engineered ‘Scorched Earth’ 


MAJOR GENERAL G. N. TUCK 
The Royal Engineers Journal 
March 1954 


Sad as it may be for the ally who is closest to the aggres 
sor, the hard fact must be accepted that against modern 
weapons it may not be possible to halt the superior air and 
ground forces of an aggressor at the frontier. Of course an 
aggressor can be hit at long range, but his momentum will 
carry him so far. In this event, while offering tenacious 
resistance, it would be possible to create in the path of the 
enemy a transportation desert in order to slow his advance. 
The Germans did this effectively in their 1917 strategic 
withdrawal, but of course they had time to do a methodical 
and painstakingly thorough job. Even in limited time, and 
in face of rapid advance, it is suggested that engineers to-day, 
35 years later, equipped with modern machines and power, 
could rip the bottom out of every airfield, road, railway, 
bridge and bridle path, and sow mines in the resulting 
debris. The enemy cannot fight without forward airfields or 
without means of transport for fuel and ammunition. Cer 
tainly hardy troops could live on the country for a while, 
but even Napoleon's Revolutionaries were halted by the 
desolation east of the lines of Torres Vedras. Behind such 
a belt of scorched earth the defending tactical air forces 
should be able to regain air superiority, and the land forces 
should have time to reinforce and to organize offensive 
counterthrusts. 


PIO Is a Reporter 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
Office of Information 
U.S. Navy Public Relations Newsletter 
5 March 1954 


A Navy captain with an excellent operational reputation 
and an engaging personality remarked: “The Navy's best 
public relations is simply to do a top-notch job. We don't 
have to go around bragging about it—the American people 
will know it!” While we're willing to credit the American 
people with innumerable capabilities, mental telepathy isn’t 
one of them. They do have a thoroughly human curiosity 
about just how the Navy is using their money and we have 
a definite responsibility to let them know. 

. . « Just as a commander has an administrative section 
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charged with seeing that the necessary reports go in to his 
seniors in the chain of command, in the same manner he 
has a public information section to make sure continuous 
reports are put out to the very top echelon of command—the 
American people. 

Some naval officers still confuse public information with 
propaganda. The right outlook should be the same one taken 
in getting up a report to a senior. Make it factual and to 
the point. If you try to color it or distort it to make you 
look better, you're in for a rough time when the truth comes 
out—which it will. 

% * * 

If you fail to keep the public informed, you can hardly 
blame them for feeling you can’t be doing so well—otherwise 
what are you trying to hide? If their doubts grow too big, we 
soon wouldn't have a Navy suitable for the tremendous job 
that must be done in any future war. If we don’t have a 
suitable Navy, we wouldn’t have a Nation for long. It’s as 
simple as that. 


After the Bombers Pass 


MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM F. DEAN 
The Saturday Evening Post 
27 February 1954 
On June sixteenth, we moved south again—for once, trav 
eling in daylight. I had a chance to see fields planted where 
cities had been, bomb-resistant villages hastily built in can 
yons, and the railroad lined at every stream with whole 
bridge sections ready to be shoved in place if existing bridges 
were bombed. I think no major bridge had escaped bombing. 
But I was ready to believe the North Koreans who claimed 
that they could have trains running within hours after any 
new bombing. I also saw elaborate truck hide-outs in can 
yons. The few houses still standing in the villages were 
empty of people, but crammed with boxes and sacks of mili 
tary supplies. Roads had traflic-control points, complete with 
lookouts and flagmen, every two kilometers. 


Radar Defense of U.S. 


SIR ROBERT WATSON-WATT 
Foreign Affairs 
January 1954 
(Sir Robert was a pioneer in radar development, especially in 
originating and perfecting the radio-location system.) 
May I now, in conclusion, interview myself briefly? 
Question | 


knowledge available to us within 1953, to give certain warn 


“Can a radar network be designed, on the 


ing at a defense command center of the passage of any air 
craft over a frontier lying outward, by about six hours flying 
time, from any major target of attack in the continental 
United States?” 

Answer | “My personal answer is broadly ‘yes,’ but it is 
subject to many reservations and explanatory supplements 
which cannot be set out within the limits of an article.” 

Question 2: “Can an aircraft crossing this frontier be 
identified within 15 minutes to the degree of being classed 
as ‘very probably hostile’ or ‘very probably friendly’?” 

Answer 2: “I do not think that an adequate or nearly ade 


quate solution to this problem has yet been found.” 
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Question 3: “Can the early-warning network envisaged 
in Questions 1 and 2 ensure the destruction of an over 
whelmingly large fraction of a hostile force before it reaches 
a major target?” 

Answer 3: “Not without the absolutely indispensable ac 
tivities of an inner radar network for control of interception, 
and of a very large, exquisitely organized and stringently 
practised interceptor force.” 

Question 4: “Can such a destruction ratio as is envisaged 
in Question 3 be achieved without the network of Question 
| and the organization envisaged in Answer 3?” 

Answer 4: “Quite certainly not without the latter, almost 
certainly not without both; almost certainly ‘yes’ if both are 
well designed and well operated.” 

Question 5: “Are these two radar networks and the elab 
orate interceptor organization indispensable to the defense 
of the United States, having regard to other military deter 
rents to aggression against the United States?” 

Answer 5: “Yes.” 

Question 6: “Do you think the United States economy 
can afford the provision and operation of this threefold de 
fense system, together with the other deterrents mentioned 
in Answer 5?” 

Answer 6: “Yes. Expensive as they are, they are certainly 
within the reasonable reach of an economy with a present 
Gross National Product valued at a billion dollars a day. A 
just appreciable reduction of the material standard of living 
in the United States would probably be involved; but it 
would not be more than a minute fraction of the hardships 
still being suffered by every nation outside North America 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain. This I say not from 
secondhand information only, but from personal observation, 
in and since World War II, in every continent save Austral 
asia and on both sides of the Iron Curtain.” 

Question 7: “Have you anything more to say on aids to 
averting successful aggression against North America?” 

Answer 7: “Yes, two widely different things. First, that 
we must not underestimate the risk that isolated defense air 
fields, in the Far North for example, could become inter 
mediate airfields used by the aggressor. Second, that as 
words are still triggers that release bombs, we should be 
diligent to use no word that tends, avoidably, to unite the 
ordinary citizens of Soviet and satellite lands with their 
dictatorial masters.” 


Investment in the Army 


WALTER LIPPMANN 
The Washington Post and Times-Herald 
25 March 1954 


The American people have gotten to know the Army well 
because so many millions of them have been in the Army 
They do not exactly think the Army is perfect, nor do they 
love it without reservation. Yet there is scarcely a family in 
the country which does not have invested in the Army 
something personal and poignant. Just about the last thing 
they would think of complaining about is that this Army, 
which has just fought a murderous war against armed Com 
munists, and not merely against fifth amendment dentists, is 
coddling Communists. 
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Off-duty life on Okinawa can be as pleasant as life along the Florida Panhandle whose climate it resembles. 


OKINAWA 


HERE was a time, not long ago, when 
assignment to Okinawa was like being 
But times 
have changed, and so has the Ryukyus 
Command. Today 


sent to the ends of the earth. 
Okinawa is a fine 
place to be stationed if you don't suffer 
from the geographic claustrophobia some 
people get on islands. 

“Oki, 
usually refer to it, is a narrow match 
stick sticking out of the sea between 
Japan and 
miles long and from three to 10 miles 


as those who have lived there 


Formosa. The island is 67 


wide. The southern half of the island 
is rolling, and has most of Okinawa’s 
towns, farms, roads and people. North 
ern Okinawa is mountainous, sparsely 
populated, and practically inaccessible 
except for practicing infantrymen and 
other rugged walkers. 

Lhe island is one of the United States’ 
important outposts on the edges of the 
Asian mainland. The Ryukyu Islands 
group is a series of islands lying like a 
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Life on the ‘rope in the sea’ 


MAJOR MARCO POLO 


AROUND THE BASES—5 


string of beads (Okinawa means “rope 


in the sea”) running between Japan 
and Formosa. Okinawa itself is about 
440 nautical miles from Shanghai, 400 
from Formosa, 840 from Tokyo and 6, 
000 San The island 


group sneaks up to within sight of the 


from Lrancisco. 
southernmost Japanese island, but few of 
the Ryukyus are inhabited. Okinawa 
proper is the only one upon which 
\merican troops are stationed. 

The people are Asiatic, primarily of 
Japanese descent but darker and stockier 
than most Japanese. The language of 
Okinawa is Japanese, although the cul 
ture is a mixture of Japanese and Chi 
nese, with a sprinkling of local art and 
customs. They are a rugged people who 
live close to the land and the sea. 


Most American troops on the island 


are Air Force, since Okinawa is an im 
portant air base. Bombers from the island 
lew combat over Korea all 
through the fighting there. The Army, 
however, maintains a regimental combat 
team, a number of technical and support 
units, and a military government de 
tachment. 


missions 


Normal tour of duty on Okinawa is 
15 months these days, but if dependents 
go, their sponsor must stay at least a year 
after his family joins him. Since there 
is a three-month wait for dependents 
now Cit has been as high as 18 months 
you can expect to stay on Oki about a 
vear and a half. 

The journey out is normally by boat. 
Both you and your dependents will prob 
ably leave from San Francisco, and you 
can expect the trip to take from 20 to 
25 days. Air travel to the island is rare, 
although some families are now return 
ing to the States by plane. Concurrent 
travel to the island is not authorized. 
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Living is comfortable. There was a 
time when quarters were none too 
good. A one-time deputy commander 
reported he liked it fine except that his 
house, like most other military quarters 
on the island, had a tin roof, and it was 
directly in line with the foot of a bomber 
runway. Every time one of the big 
planes took off he had a sensation that 
must be similar to that of a mouse in a 
bass fiddle. New housing has been built 
fast the past couple of years, and now 
you will find family quarters in solid, 
comfortable concrete houses with asphalt 
tile floors. Closets are big, there are airy 
porches, and the houses are typhoon 
proof. This last is important on an island 
that experiences one or two typhoons a 
year; gales are so violent that they ac- 
tually have blown the paint off an auto- 
mobile. 


URNISHINGS in family quarters are 

good, but prospects for the future aren't 
bright. This disappointing lag in progress 
is simply because we are no longer on an 
As trustees for the 
United Nations we are building a local 
administration (the islands themselves 
still belong to Japan). Result, as far as 
living conditions are concerned, is that 
furniture manufactured 
by the island as part of occupation pay 
ments is no longer available. Small items 
like end tables, lamps, and other furnish 
ings not normally considered Quarter- 
will be issued only until 
depleted. 

So you will be smart to take lamps 
with you, as well as the other bric-a-brac 
and small items of furniture you feel 
you will need to make living more com 
fortable. 
and it is not wise to bring yours along 


Occupation status. 


that was once 


master issue 


Stoc ks are 


Rugs are not an item of issue 


as they may be susceptible to mildew. 
Grass and fiber rugs are on sale for low 
prices on the local market and most peo 
ple have found them highly satisfactory. 

lake your electrical appliances with 
you. They will all work without adjust 
ment since power on Okinawa is the 
same 110 volt, 60 cycle current you have 
States. Your normal Stateside 
radio will bring in the 17-hour a day 
the Armed 
Forces Radio Service stations, but many 


in the 


broadcasting schedule of 
people like to have a short wave set that 
will pick up stations in the United 
States, the Philippines and Japan. There 
is no television on Okinawa, and it does 
not appear likely that there will be a 
video station for a long time. There does 
not seem much chance that AFRS will 
go into video any time soon. 

You will want a washing machine, 
since the Okinawan climate will keep 
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your clothes hamper full. It had best 
be a non-automatic type, because the 
supply of spare parts for the automatic 
models is not satisfactory. 

Bring your pots and pans and kitchen 
utensils. However, a cautionary note is 
in order: Okinawa is a hot and humid 
land and the air is salty, and rust is a 
common household nuisance. For that 
reason aluminum, copper and/or stain- 
less steel equipment is more satisfactory 
than iron or tin. 

The same consideration is important 
in selecting the furniture you will take 
with you. You can get along on what 
the Quartermaster will furnish, and you 
might be wise to do it. In any event 
firmly resist any impulse to tote along 
your overstuffed pieces, good leather 
topped tables or desks—anything that 
can't endure dampness and mold. 

The exception is beds. Take your 
own, because QM mattresses are 
you supply the description from your 
own experience. 

Include in your household goods a 
few simple tools—hammer, saw, screw 
drivers and so on—and a collection of 
nails, screws, nuts and bolts, and other 
small hardware. Such items, hard 
come by on Okinawa, are necessary to 
the maintenance of your quarters. 

Shopping facilities on the island are 
generally good, but there are a few items 
you will want to = up on before you 
leave the States. Take plenty of shoes, 
and a good supply of “findings” if the 
love-light of your life has a hankering 
to be a seamstress. 

KINAWA is a coral island, and the 

rocks are hard on shoes. Also, you will 
walk a lot because much of the recrea 
tion is outdoors on the beaches, the golf 
course, or picnicking. The climate is 
good, and will keep you outside. The 
weather is about like northern Florida’s, 
with summer's high temperatures sel 
dom getting above 90 and winter days 
almost never dropping below 45. High 
est temperature ever recorded was 96, 
and the lowest 41. 
age is 72. 


The year-round aver 
Humidity is high, staying 
largely in the 90s during the summer. 

Temperature and humidity make 
clothing hard to care for, and have made 
Okinawa a pretty casual station as far 
as dress is concerned. On duty, 
wear summer cottons except 
January to 14 March. 
are authorized off duty. 


soldiers 
from | 
Civilian clothes 

The ladies find 


that cottons and a couple of light suits 


will carry them for daytime wear. They 
will need a couple of formals, but they 
should be simple, cool, and easy to care 
for. They go months without wearing 


a hat on Okinawa, but rain and wind 
make the ubiquitous scarf one of Oki's 
most popular items of wearing apparel. 

“Washable” is the keynote for Okina 
wan clothing. Dry cleaners on the is 
land are not equipped to handle delicate 
materials. 


OU will find shopping facilities spot 
The commissaries are good, carry 
ing a full line of canned goods, frozen 
fruits and vegetables, and an excellent 
supply of meat. There is a full supply of 
milk from the reconstitution plant on the 
island. There are some fresh vegetables 
available through the commissaries, 
which are locally produced on farms in 
spected and approved by the Army. All 
in all, the food supply for the military 
families on Okinawa is as good as in 
most outlying areas of the world. 

Actually fresh vegetables are in short 
supply at times and some military fami 
lies have found gardening helps supple 
ment the deficiency. If you are inter 
ested you would be wise to stock up on 
seeds, both vegetable and flower, before 
you leave the States. The soil is fertile 
and gardening can be fun. However, if 
you aren't the “green thumb” type you 
can hire a native gardener for $12 
month, maybe less. Household help is 
cheap in Okinawa and $12 is about the 
top wage paid or asked. 

The Post Exchanges are like PXs 
everywhere. They have a good supply 
of tobacco and toilet articles and other 
odds and ends. But don’t plan to dress 
yourself or your children from their 
Children’s clothes, shoes, un 
women’s clothes, hose, 
metics, are all in short supply and all 
the clothes, that is) look pretty much 
alike. Items of uniform and some sports 
clothes are available in the PXs. 

lhe ladies will want to stock up on 
cotton underthings (the humidity makes 
nylon clammy and uncomfortable) 
on those little boot-socks called “peds'’ 
before leaving the States. What is true 
of nylon slips is also true of stockings. 
Hose are seldom worn in the daytime. 

As I have said before in this series, it 
is wise to leave a file of sizes and color 
and style preferences with the personal 
shopper in your favorite United States 
department store before going to Okina 
wa. You will make good use of such a 
service. And take a mail order catalogue 
or two; it takes six weeks to two months 
to get mail order delivery on the island, 
but it will be worth it for such things 
as children’s shoes and toys, 
sporting equipment. 


counters. 


derthings, cos 


and 


and some 


You will find yourself doing a lot of 
shopping by mail. Since the States are 
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Picnics are popular and some Okinawa scenery is ruggedly impressive. You can wear mufti off duty. 


so far away, the mail order facilities of 
Japan and Hong Kong will tempt you, 
and you should try them. For men, 
Hong Kong has several excellent tailors 
who will provide good suits quickly and 
far cheaper than you could get at home. 

Outside of the military facilities such 
as the PX stores on 
Okinawa will meet some of your needs 
nicely, 


and commissary, 


others not at all. There are a few 
large department stores there, that han 
dle many things of interest to the service 
The women will be fascinated 
by the yard goods, imported from Japan, 
the Philippines and Hong Kong. Ma 
terial, weave, finish and price are all 
but here they will 
findings they brought from 


because such things as thread, 


family. 


attractive, 1S where 
need the 
home, 
buttons and binding tape ar 
Okinawa. 

Also available on the local market are 
jewelry (they cultivate pearls on Okina 
wa; some of them are black and extraor 
dinarily handsome), some works of art, 
small items of furniture, 


e scarce on 


grass rugs, and 
however, are hard to 
to leave 
stock of the 
variety for family use. 


china. Glasses, 


come by and it is wise home 


with a good dime store 


HERI 
island, too. You can buy a Ford or Gen 
Motors car for just about what it 
would cost you in California (without 
California's personal property tax) ex 
cept for an added $300 or so shipping 
You can this freight 
cost if you go to Okinawa without an 
automobile, buy one there for delivery 
to the U.S. port, and have it peer 
on your travel orders. 


are automobile agencies on the 


eral 


( harge. 


es ape 


This i is 1 good 
plan if you need a new Cal except that 
it takes time, and, despite the island's 
smallness, you will find an automobile 
an awfully handy thing on Oki. 


With several automobile 
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agencies on 


the island, 
problem. 


there is very little service 
However, the climate is hard 
on cars, so yours should be in good shape 
before you leave the States; and have it 
undercoated and put on a coat of some 
long-lasting finish protector to guard the 
paint and chrome from the salt air, 
which raises hob with paint jobs and 
unprotected metal. The only special reg- 
ulation you will meet with your car on 
Okinawa is a $1.00 annual licensing fee. 

Since most of the recreation is out- 
doors, and since the weather is as good 
as it is, you will find your car in steady 
use going to the beaches, golf courses, 
tennis courts, picnics, or just sight see 
ing. 

In addition to the usual outdoor 
sports, Okinawa offers three spectator 
sports not common in the United States. 
Cockfighting, a favorite Okinawan game 
both for the sport and the gambling 
it provides, is a national pastime. Every 
village has its bird pit, and the fights 
draw big crowds. There is bullfighting 
kind almost unknown any 
where else in the world. Instead of pit 
ting bull against man, as in Spain and 
Mexico, the Okinawans pit bull against 
bull. The huge animals are carefully 
bred and trained, and the fights are a 
riot of action. Trainers work in the 
hghting rings with their animals, urg 
ing them on with word and rope, and 
there is strong partisanship in the crowd. 
Bulls seldom are killed in these fights, 
but it is far from gentle. 


too, of 


A HIRD Okinawan fighting sport is 


the battle between 


snake. 


and 
Most Americans have never seen 
a mongoose, but the scrappy little ani 
mals are common on Oki. The natives 
not only use them to hunt snakes, but pit 
them the poisonous “Habu” 
snake in public fights. 

Also for recreation there are hunting 


mongoose 


against 


and fishing. Most people turn to deep 
sea fishing, although there is some rea- 
sonably good fresh water fishing on the 
island. As for hunting, there are ducks 
and doves and some tiny quail, and there 
are rumors that there are boar in the 
northern mountains. Soldiers frequently 
make up hunting parties to go after the 
wild pigs, but seldom if ever bag one. 

If you are one of those who dislike to 
have your recreation and exercise go 
hand in hand, the island has an excel 
lent network of service clubs and hobby 
shops, and the officers’ clubs sponsor a 
formal dance every now and then. 

The schools on Okinawa are very 
good. Operated by the military, they 
provide kindergarten and grades from 
first through 12th year. School buses 
carry the students back and forth, and 
lunches are available at school at small 
cost. 

Since the war the Okinawans have 
developed a sincere interest in education, 
and there is a university on the island 
now, but college level study for depend 
ents of military personnel is not avail 
able on the island. 


OUTH of Naha, Okinawa’s principal 

city, is “Suicide Cliff,’ where hun 
dreds of Japanese soldiers killed them 
selves in the summer of 1945 rather 
than surrender to United States troops. 
The island was die-hard enemy terri 
tory. Today nearly 60,000 Okinawans 
work for the United States military 
forces, diligently and with often-dem 
onstrated loyalty. These people, as well 
as their island, are turning into an im 
portant outpost in the struggle for hu 
man freedom, and the American serving 
on Oki advances that struggle both by 
what he does on the job and what he 
does in his dealing with the island's 
people. It is an interesting and hearten 
ing assignment. 
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MANPOWER 





The hazards of combat impose physical 
and mental limits on the fighting man. 


Mayor Irvin M. Kent, Judge Advocate 
General's Corps, was a platoon leader 
and company commander in the 60th 
Infantry, 9th Division, during the 1944- 
45 campaigns in Europe. He entered 
the Army in 1942 from Syracuse Uni- 
versity where he had earned a commis- 
sion in the ORC. He left the service in 
1946 to attend Harvard Law School. 
After graduation, he served as a govern 
ment attorney in Nuremberg and re 
entered the service in 1948 while still in 
Germany. He successfully completed a 
competitive tour for a regular commission 
in the JAGC and is now on duty in 
Washington. 
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WHERE CAN WE GET 
THE FIGHTING MEN? 


MAJOR IRVIN M. KENT 


ORLD WAR II and Korea have 

taught us that there is a maximum 
time limit to the physical and mental 
hazards imposed on the combat soldier 
and after that limit is reached his per 
formance in battle doesn’t even measure 
up to the minimum standards of fight- 
ing efhiciency. 

This raises a question: Where are the 
replacements to come from so that the 
Army can relieve the soldier when his 
usefulness in combat is ended? 

The answer, it seems to me, must be: 
In case of a general war every mentally 
and physically qualified man must ex- 
pect to do his fair share of combat duty. 
This regardless of the service—Army, 
Air Force, or Navy—that he joins. 


The Army alone cannot supply the 
As we found out in 1944-45, it 
is going to be necessary to put men who 


answer. 


were initially in the air and service forces 
into the lines as infantrymen. This is 
not something to be deplored but to be 
expected and therefore planned. By the 
very nature of war some branches of the 
military and naval services have more 
men (actually and percentagewise) who 
do not directly see combat or even com 
bat type conditions than others. Such 
services get a larger number of volun 
teers who thus successfully avoid combat 
dangers and hardships. To permit a 
physically and mentally fit man to be 
almost assured of avoiding combat by 
volunteering for a particular service is a 
national failure to assure best use of 
available combat qualified manpower. It 
also imposes an unfair burden on too 
small a percentage of men and unneces 
sarily reduces the efhciency of 
ground force combat units. 


our 


To overcome this handicap we must 
now, before general mobilization begins, 
make certain interservice regulations and 
agreements as to the mutual transfer of 
manpower (perhaps on a loan basis), 
without depriving the career soldier, 
sailor or airman of his long-run promo- 
tion and retirement rights and benefits. 


O start with first things first, if we are 
not to waste combat qualified man- 
power we must see that combat qualified 


men are not assigned to jobs which com 
mand less than their full capabilities 
unless the man has already served his 
combat tour. Before going further, it is 
necessary to define the term “combat 
qualified.” Combat qualified, in my 
opinion, means that combination of 
physical and mental ability to meet and 
withstand the rigors of the modern bat- 
tleheld for an extended period of time. 
It cannot mean merely physical stamina 
alone, nor merely nervous stability alone. 
Many men physically fit for front-line 
duty are incapable of maintaining nerv- 
ous stability under the pressures of mod- 
ern combat for more than very short 
periods of time. Likewise, many men 
with perfect nervous stability, who 
would be able to go for months in com- 
bat without breaking mentally, are physi- 
cally incapable of enduring the bodily 
hardships that go with combat. 

It is equally necessary for us to define 
the term “job capability.” Thus, when 


One aid to classification. With rare ex- 

ceptions every man physically able to 

fight should be trained as a fighter no 

matter what other potential skills he 
may possess. 





The cook in a rifle company must come closer to the physical standards of a 
rifleman than the cook back at ComZ or ZI, so also with clerks and drivers. 


we say that a man may not hold a job 
below his capabilities, we must think 
not merely in terms of physical or men 
tal capabilities alone, but of the sum 
total, and while doing so we must keep 
in mind that there are and will be rare 
specialties, where men with special abili 
ties would be more useful to the nation 
in a non-combat assignment than they 
would be in a combat assignment, re 
gardless of how well they are otherwise 
qualified for such combat assignment. 
For example, men with very rare lan 
guage capabilities might be needed for 
liaison or intelligence work in areas that 
may be far removed from active theaters 
of operation. Highly skilled cryptogra 
phers may well fall into the same cate 
gory. skilled 
would probably never total more than 
one or two percent of our service man 


However, such persons 


power, if indeed the figure would be 
that high. 

Thus, each job within the Department 
of Defense must have not one but two 
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physical profiles applicable to it: a mini 
mum and a maximum. The only accept 
able excuse for a man holding a job 
below his own capabilities in time of 
general war should be either that he has 
already served his combat time and has 
been rotated out of combat, or that he 
has completed combat training, but has 
not yet been called into the replacement 
Naturally, every has _ its 
exceptions and the exception to this rule 
is that of a man possessing rare skills. 


' 
stream. rule 


HIS establishment of job profiles must 
be far more complete than anything 
we have in the past attempted and it 
field and every 
Merely to set minimum and 


must go into every 
branch. \ 
maximum standards for infantry, artil 
lery, quartermaster, and such is futile 
and wasteful. For example, the com 
pany clerk of a rifle company of a combat 
organization does not need to have the 
same physical qualifications as the rifle 


man of the same company. The fact that 


he may see combat for a comparatively 
short period of time in an emergency is 
no excuse for the wastage of a fully fit 
man by such an assignment. 

On the other hand, the physical re- 
quirements for his job must be higher 
than for the company clerk of a rifle 
training company in a ComZ or ZI re- 
placement training center, or for the 
equivalent job at an air, service, or naval 
base. With the possible exception of an 
advanced fighter base, the conditions of 
life at such an installation do not require 
very high physical standards. Actually, 
for such a job at a ZI installation most of 
the men we now classify as IV-F are 
physically fit. Men who have inferior 
eyesight, no teeth, broken eardrums, or 
even lack one leg could clerk in a ZI 
installation. It is a matter of readjusting 
our mental attitudes. The idea that every 
man in uniform has to be able to make 
the obstacle course is a luxury in which 
we cannot indulge in a war against pow- 
ers that have far greater resources of 
manpower than we have. 


MONG other good examples (which 
in the aggregate total a vast amount 
of manpower ) are cooks, medics, finance 
men, truck drivers, and military police. 
Look closely at the demands made on 


these men. In each case keep before you 
a mental picture of the combat rifleman 
who should stand at the apex of our 
pyramid of capabilities. In each case 
compare the demands of the individual 
position against the standard of the 
rifleman. 


Take the first cook of a rifle company. 
He must, I think we will all agree, be 
almost up to the rifleman standard but 
even here there are some exceptions. 
For one thing, the ability to make long 
marches is not an absolute prerequisite. 
He must, however, have considerable 
physical stamina and be able to take 
exposure and hardship for long periods. 
Therefore he should be comparatively 
young and vigorous, and capable, if need 
be, of engaging with the enemy at close 
range at least for limited periods of time. 
Therefore the maximum and minimum 
profiles for this job will be quite close to 
those of the rifleman. 

Now the cook back at the division 
headquarters company obviously does 
not require as high a standard of physi 
cal toughness. But he must have enough 
stamina and ruggedness to carry his 
share of the load of work and take part 
in the defense and security of the divi 
sion CP. But as soon as we get to the 
rear of division or the corps headquar 
ters, our standards for cooks must take 
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sharp drops. Men in the ComZ need 
not be able to sleep on the ground for 
weeks without having rheumatism catch 
up with them, because they won't have 
to. At that stage they will have beds or 
cots and some degree of shelter more 
comfortable than a pup tent. Conse- 
quently, they can be older, or more nerv- 
ous much too much so to be 
worthy of consideration for duty farther 
to the front 


even 


Into this same category 
would fall all cooks at overseas air, serv- 
ice, or naval force installations, except 
the most forward fighter and supply 
bases. To put a perfectly physically 
qualified man on duty as a cook at an 
installation hundreds or thousands of 
miles behind the lines as we have done 
and are still doing, is a misuse of man- 
power. Now, when we get back to per 
manent or semi-permanent installations 
in the Zone of the Interior, all we need 
is someone who was sufficiently physical- 
ly fit to be a cook at any Stateside restau- 
rant. Age limits here could well go up to 
the sixties or over. Certain nervous dis 
orders which have hitherto been consid 
ered as automatic disqualification for 
the could be 
waived. Standards for eyesight, hearing, 
and teeth could come way below what is 
now 


duty in armed forces 


considered a minimum even for 
non-combat duty. 


HIE overall position of motor vehicle 

drivers is roughly the same as that for 
cooks. The quarter-ton driver of the line 
companies must have nearly the same 
profile as that of the rifleman, again with 
the same exception—slightly flat feet 
should not be disqualifying here. Other 
wise he should be vigorous and have a 
high degree of stamina. Only slightly less 
rigorous standards will apply to all other 
drivers who normally operate forward 
of the division CP. For drivers, eyesight 
and hearing and physical coordination 
cannot drop as low as for clerks and 
cooks, but the use of older men, men 
with varicose veins, few or no natural 
teeth, some blood pressure, and heart 
conditions, should be the rule rather 
than the exception. One of the sights 
that galled combat men during World 
War II was perfectly healthy fit young- 
sters assigned as jeep and sedan drivers 
around the ULS. or in the British Isles, 
during the months infantry replacements 
were coming out of the bottom of the 
manpower barrel. 


These examples could be continued, 


but once the basic principle is ac 


cepted, as it sooner or later must be, it 
is only a matter of thorough surveys by 
competent boards with the proper back 
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ing from top authority. By competent 
boards I mean boards composed of men 
who can see both the big and little pic 
ture through experience, who know the 
field they have under study and have the 
expert medical advice. In times of war 
or general mobilization the probable in 
crease in pension liability of the govern 
ment because of the induction of what 
was hitherto considered substandard per 
sonnel is a when 
weighed against the necessity for combat 
replacements. 


valid consideration 


URING World War II we had a short 

and sad experience with the drafting 
of men over 38. After a trial period most 
of them were given the opportunity of 
(and, in fact, many were pushed into 
asking for discharge. The statement was 
then made that proportionately too many 
of them were in the hospitals. Why 
were they in the hospitals? The answer 
is clearly established. It was because we 
threw them into ground combat units 
and expected them to be able to take that 
training. When they failed to measure 
up to that we discharged them, at the 
same time we allowed young, vigorous, 
healthy men by the tens of thousands to 
stay in non-combat, non-hardship jobs. 
Certainly those older men could have 
done magnificently in these other jobs. 
Some of them literally fought their way 


into service jobs rather than return to 
civilian life in the middle of a shooting 
war. There, from all I have heard, they 
performed well and on the whole better 
than younger men for whom such jobs 
did not represent an adequate outlet for 
their physical and mental energies. 


W' must do some deep thinking and 
planning in the use of our most price 
and limited war material: 
manpower. In this thinking we must be 
prepared to eliminate any of our old slo 
gans, shibboleths, and outworn ideas that 
stand in the way of the most efficient use 
of what we have available. Otherwise, 
in a long and hard struggle with numeri 
cally superior foes we are rapidly going 
to find ourselves with ground combat 
forces dwindling in both quantity and 
quality and no qualified replacements in 
sight. We cannot afford in the national 
interest to continue those same very 
costly mistakes in manpower usage and 
misusage. 


less most 


Our slogan cannot be “Every man a 
trained combat fighter’—that is wastage 
of manpower. Our slogan must be “every 
fit man a trained and potential combat 
fighter, every other man utilized and 
trained for the job which can use his 
potential to the fullest.” Combat type 
training for these other men can be cut 
to the absolute minimum. 


Highly skilled cartographers and men skilled in other equally critical pro- 
fessions or trades must be used where their special talents are most needed. 
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INDOCTRINATION 


COLONEL A. T. McANSH 


[he boot training of our own Marine Corps has a world-wide repu 


tation. We all know something about it; most of us enough to be quite 
sure that it wouldn't work for any military force that has the large and 
complex commitments of our Army. However, it is always possible to 
learn something from the way the other fellow does things. 

We are particularly fortunate that the author of this piece is a 
Regular Army officer. If we had a Marine write about boot training 
we are sure that many readers would dismiss it as more evidence of the 
Corps’ great capacity for blowing its own horn loudly (not a bad trait 
in itself). If we had a professional writer from civilian life do it, he 
might get across the superficial manifestations without ever catching 
the inner forces that transform a civilian into a fighting man. No one 


could have done it better for us than Colonel McAnsh, who was him 


self a “boot’ thirty years ago. 


Y experience at the receiving end of 
a training division occurred with a 
rival outfit at Parris Island, where Ma 
rine “boots”—recruits to you—are trans 
formed into marines. That was thirty 
years ago—1923—but the memory of it is 
still vivid, as you will see if you read on. 
The first lasting impression the boot 
receives on Parris Island and the last one 


Coronet A. T. McAnsn, Infantry, has 
been a military man since 1923, serving 
in the Marine Corps, the National 
Guard and the Regular Army. During 
the Second World War he served with 
the 33d Infantry Division in the Pacific. 
He is a graduate of the Command and 
General Staff School and the National 
War College. Recently he completed a 
tour of duty in Brazil and is now posted 


for the XVIII Airborne Corps at Fort 


) 
Bragg. 


he takes away with him is that of his 
Drill Instructor, so a word of explanation 
on this individual is in order. 

DIs are sergeants and corporals as 
signed to boot training companies for 
the purpose of imparting instruction into 
boots and moulding them into marines. 
They conduct all basic instruction, the 
great majority of all other instruction, 
and also perform a great many other 
tasks as well, and very well. The DI is 
always to the front in boot instruction; 
the officer well back. This is done de 
liberately. The reasoning is this: The 
NCO who leads the men across the 
beachhead or the last 100 yards of open 
ground between himself and the enemy 
is the one who can best train the impres 
sionable boot. The boot will listen to 
him with respect and follow him in com 
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The NCO 
by virtue of this chance of demonstrating 
his leadership with recruits gets confi- 
dence in himself and is better fitted, 
therefore, to lead others in combat. It is 
a full circle—the thing feeds itself. 

Dis get their stuff 
across? What do they teach? What was 
the form of supervision? 


bat—he has been trained to. 


How do these 


O speak from the things I witnessed 
is best. The sole overhead of my boot 
company (actually a platoon of 65 men) 
consisted of one buck sergeant and two 
corporals. No officers were permanently 
assigned and no permanent squad lead- 
ers. With the exception of a few spe 
cialized subjects such as chemical war 
fare and rifle-pistol marksmanship or a 


few inspirational talks by officers along 
with a little tactical the 
three training noncoms carried the entire 
training load, trained us, moulded us, 
badgered us from daylight to dark for 
thirteen never-to-be-forgotten weeks. 
Where did the squad leaders come 
from, for one must have them? Very 
simple: from among the 65 boots them 
selves. At the first formation, Sergeant 
Dovle (our Chief DI) called out, “All 
former servicemen, former Regulars, Na- 
tional Guardsmen and military school 
graduates, fall out over here.” About ten 
or twelve did so. Doyle lined them up 
and asked each a question, looked them 
over, and eight of them were briskly de 
tailed as “Provisional Squad Leader, 
First Squad”; “Provisional Squad Leader, 
Second Squad,” Thus the 
company was formed. Based on past ex 
perience, plus extra studying and some 
extra coaching by the three noncoms, 
these eight played a creditable part in 
moulding those under themselves into 
marines. It was a good laboratory for 
testing leadership. If them 
couldn't cut the mustard, back he went 
into ranks and another was substituted. 


instruction, 


and so on. 


one otf 


LL instruction was based on Army In 

fantry Drill Regulations, except for 
reviews (not parades , which were taken 
views (not parades), which were taken 
from and based on the Landing Force 
Manual of the Navy. 
exception to our noncom instruction was 
rifle-pistol marksmanship. Marksman 
ship, partic ularly with the rifle, 
cialized in with a 


An outstanding 


was spe 
vengeance. To the 
is holy and is issued 


marine, his rifle 


along with first issue of clothing and 
equipment. The 


his service record, 


serial number goes into 
rifle 
with him until he leaves the 
polishes the stock lovingly and keeps it 


and the remains 


Corps. He 


close to him. Whatever his specialty in 
the Corps, he must annually qualify 
with the rifle. 

With this as a background, the 
went to the 


boot 
preparatory range for one 
week of grinding labor, followed by an 


other at the firing range. His coaches 


without exception are sergeants. Before 
dismissing our company and turning us 
over to the rifle specialists, Doyle casu 
ally informed us we were to be trained 
by the world’s best shots: Sergeants who 
had won championships at Camp Perry. 
Doyle implied if we did not qualify 100 
percent under this renowned tutelage 
and thus disgraced him, the company 
and the Corps, we had best go over the 
hill and hunt up the nearest Army re 


cruiting station. 


The instruction was thorough and 
professional and if the boot tried he was 
helped. If, however, he got out of the 
four ring too often, or appeared to be 
goohing off, a gentle reminder from his 
coach, “What's the matter, Jack, are you 
yellow?” greeted him. The boot blinked 
back the angry tears, wriggled into the 
already tight sling, and vowed he would 
demonstrate to this bastard that someone 
else could shoot, too. 

At the end of the day, as the dog 
weary boots plodded several miles back 
to the barracks, Sergeant Doyle (having 
had one of his rare easy days) would call 
them to attention and indulge in some 
snappy cadence marching, just to let 
them know they were not as tired as they 
believed they ‘were—and mostly to let 
them know they were back under their 
company sergeant’s wing, and not to get 
too cocky about all the stuff the special 
ized birds had been handing out. 

How about the Character Guidance 
Program? It was included, though | 
didn’t hear it called by that name. Some 
thing definitely guided my character 
along impressively at times. I shall try 
to portray it in several “flashbacks.” 

Item. A bewildered applicant, feeling 
all of his eighteen years, slowly leaves 
the train that has brought him so far 
and, carrying his heavy suitcase, ap 
proaches the wi: Liting truck that will 
take him the remaining distance to the 
launch, which in turn will take him 
across the water to Parris Island. A cou 
ple of natty marines stood in the rear of 
the truck near the dropped tailgate. 
“Give us your hand and we'll help you 
up,” they said. Grateful for such kind 
ness on their part, he did. Up he went, 
up, over, and ended up hard against 
the cab back. Bewildered, sore of head 
and heart, he pondered, and wondered 
just why the hell he’s here. Aside from 
the recruiting sergeant (gentlemen all, 
due to policy and necessity 
met the Marine Corps. 

Item. Somewhat later a group of ap 
plicants are lined up before a Marine 
major with his back to the flag. At the 
end of a short swearing in period, the 
applicants say “I do,” a 


and they end up at the 


, he has just 


sergeant says 
“Follow me,” 
barber shop. 
The boots file in 
The barbers have an air of speed and 


The 


What consideration! 


efhiciency. customers are moved 


along quickly. 


The reason is simple 
Five or six sweeps from head to back 
with the shears and the wise guy from 
Brooklyn, smoothing down his long curly 
duck-butt hair-do, is as bald as the rest 


of us. In a few brief moments each is 
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on a common and proper level—all done 
by a pair of hair clippers. 

Item. Each of sixty-five boots picks up 
his heavy sea bag of gear issued him at 
the supply department, together with 
the rifle, slowly straggles over from 
the receiving depot to the East Wing 
(basic training) and into the company 
area. At the direction of the sergeant 
who led them, the sixty-five break ranks 
and move into the barrack to seek out a 


bunk. 


N the barrack the boot looks around. 

He notes the immaculate cleanliness of 
the floor—he will find out why later—the 
sparseness of the furnishings, and then a 
line of white plaques about eye level 
above many bunks. The inscriptions on 
them catch the eye: “Joseph C. Foster, 
Pyt., USMC. Killed in action. Soissons.” 
“James Baxter, Sgt., USMC. Killed in 
action. Belleau Wood.” “Howard Burke, 
Pvt., USMC. Killed in action. Mont 
Blanc.” (These are not real names.) 
The list stretches on. The boot puts 
down his heavy sea bag and swallows 
hard. He was meant to. 

Item. First morning. Time: early. 
Sixty-five boots are deep in an uneasy 
sleep, when the door opens, lights flash 
on, and a Voice barks: “Hit the deck.” 
The Voice leaves and continues down 
the line of barracks, then starts back for 
the first one. The boots are sitting up 
rubbing their eyes except for one who is 
still snoring strong. An eagle look from 
the corporal, a quick step to the bunk, a 
heave, and the boot lands on the deck, 
bunk and bedding on top of him. The 
corporal strides out without a word or 
backward glance. The boot picks him 
self up amid the jeers of the others. Next 
morning “Hit the deck” penetrates his 
consciousness clearly. 

Item. First evening. Sixty-five boots 
are back in barracks after the nightly 
movie, a required formation which in 
cluded a short on how to strip an auto 
matic rifle. A corporal walks in and 
says, “Get into your bathing suits.” This 
is a new one. The beach is far away, but 
the boots comply. 


VER in the receiving depot, the boot 

had been handed a galvanized iron pail 
containing a straight razor, toilet kit, The 
Marine’s Handbook, towel, and so on. In 
the bottom, however, was a bathing suit 
and two cartons of steel wool. This pail 
and contents cost the boot $9.60, which 
was deducted from his $20.80 monthly 
pay. (A big-hearted Navy had already 
taken out twenty cents from his pay for 
hospital recreation funds or something, | 
don’t know—even to this day.) The boot 
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had looked it all over, at least the bathing 
suit looked good—beaches, blondes, fun. 
He got into it. Back comes the corporal 
and barks, “Break out your steel wool; 
break out your mess gear.” The cor- 
poral sits down and gives a demonstra- 
tion of what is wanted. A strong, clear, 
painful light dawns on the boots as the 
corporal begins polishing a sand-blasted 
canteen with the steel wool and explains 
that he wants every piece of mess gear 
polished and burnished until the  in- 
specting general can use any portion of 
the mess equipment as a shaving mirror. 
Furthermore, we had just two weeks to 
do this little item in our spare time be- 
cause there would be a full field inspec- 
tion on the morning of the second Satur- 
day with four drill companies present 
and Sergeant Doyle wants ours to be the 
best and he would surely raise hell if 
ours isn't. The boots wondered mildly 
just what Sergeant Doyle had been do- 
ing so far. 

For the rest of the evening and for 
two weeks of evenings thereafter, except 
for time out for movies and fights, the 


: boots worked away on the mess gear, 


rubbing away at the metal with sore 
hands (I still hate the feel of steel wool), 
cursing the DIs, the Corps and every- 
thing in sight. All except the Provisional 
Squad Leaders, who discreetly kept their 
ears and mouths shut, thought their own 
thoughts and polished away on their 
mess gear. Occasionally the corporal 
(the sergeant remained in lofty seclu- 
sion in his room) would saunter in, look 
around, then wait for some boot to ask if 
he thought his piece of equipment would 
pass muster. “Corporal, sir, look at 
this!” (Sergeants and corporals on PI 
always were addressed as “Sergeant or 
Corporal, sir.”) The corporal would 
look it over, then finally grudgingly ad 
mit it might pass. At other times he 
would park on a bunk and reel off por 
the instructions on Interior 
Guard Duty (no boot could leave the 
company area until he knew his General 
and Special Orders) or some other man- 


tions of 


ual, callously ignoring the black looks or 
occasional angry tears. When he left, his 
ancestry was discussed in minute detail. 

The time gradually went by and on 
the second Saturday morning, four boot 


companies pound out on the field, pass 


in review and lay out equipment as they 
have been told to do. Under the lashing 
tongue of Sergeant Doyle, adjuring them 
to be the first to get equipment laid out 
(as he was later hounding them to be 
first to be reassembled ). 

Equipment out, everyone stands at 
rigid attention. Eyes front. Out of the 


corners of his eyes, the boot sees 250 sets 
of mess equipment shining in the sun 
in orderly rows like burnished sterling. 
He is impressed. For the first time he 
gets a glimmer of light on the whole 
thing. 

Do you get the general idea? I think 
so. Character Guidance programs are a 
fine thing. One just has to be careful of 
all that goes into them. 

How about time to see the inspecting 
general? Well, that was all arranged 
too. Come to think of it, the overworked 
Doyle must have doubled in brass too 
because I distinctly remember him say- 
ing at regular and frequent intervals that 
if anyone did not like the way he was 
running things he would always be hap- 
py to give him an interview behind the 
“head” with stripes off. I do not recall 
any interviews with the inspecting gen 
eral by any of our boots. 

Shirts came off at other times, though. 
The constant pressure had to have out- 
lets and having no other outlet, the 
boots took it out on one another. In the 
chow line, in ranks, or during the in- 
frequent breaks, a sudden sharp word or 
an accidental (or not) jab with an elbow 
was enough to cause a right to the jaw. 
The flurry immediately caused the ever- 
present sergeant or corporal to rush up 
with a righteous show of anger demand- 
ing what in the hell it was all about 
—none of this in ranks—if you're such a 
raw-meat eater wait until after supper. 
And about three evenings a week as the 
boots were back in the barracks after 
supper, “Outside” sounded and the boots 
piled out and fell in (piled out is the cor- 
rect term, as everything was always on 
the double). Down to the boxing ring 
they go, and along with other drill com- 
panies, watch their own two men or two 
from some other company put on the 
gloves and fight it out until one has had 
enough, then shake hands. The com 
pany then hike back to their area in ca 
dence. The tension is over, the athletics 
officer has picked up a few prospects 
for his next smoker, and the Character 
Guidance program has received a little 
extra shot of aggressiveness—for free. 

How about liberty (leave to you) pol 
icy in town? How about the dames? 
This was extremely simple: there were no 
liberty and no dames. The nearest town 
was several miles away on the mainland, 
and for an amphibious-minded outfit, 
the boats were few and guarded, and the 
swim was long. The dames were all over 
on the mainland and it appeared they 
stayed there. If there had been any 
around for the boot to stare at before he 
dropped dead-tired on his bunk at the 
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In the process of teaching the boot, the DI transmits the priceless intangibles that make a man a marine. 


end of the day, his interest in them 
would have been purely platonic. 


HE instrwuction grinds on week after 

week, and parallel with it, subtly at the 
top, not so subtly at the bottom, goes the 
job of getting across to the boot the tra 
ditions and meanings of the Corps. He 
hears the Commandant tell the history of 
the Corps, the things it has done, how 
and by whom. Then he hears it repeated 
by others. He early learns to sing From 
the Halls of and recog 
nizes Semper Fidelis. He learns of other 


Viontezuma 


fighting outfits and is told that any ma 
rine who isn't equal to two sailors or 
three soldiers just isn’t wanted. Slowly 
some of it penetrates, and he begins to 
believe that the Corps may be a good 
outht Cit’s only bastards like Doyle that 
spoil things), and as his muscles toughen 
and his chest expands, so does his ego. 
But there is always a DI to cut him back 
again to Size 

Doyle did not have everything his 
own way. He had to account for his ac 
tions, too. He had the normal chain of 
command over and that included 
another character as interesting in his 
ways as Doyle 


Sergeant Major Blake ran the office 
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him 


and other things—for the Training 
Group C.O., “Wild Bill” Wallace. The 
Sergeant Major was very efficient—and 
othcious, too, according to some Dls. The 
boots got all of this second-hand from 
made 


the orderlies for they were not 


privy to such goings-on. But when a 


boot drill company got close to training 
group headquarters, they could hear 
Blake chewing out some luckless boot or 
DI with a vengeance. This might have 
been all in a day’s work except that 
Blake was so interested in his work that 
he continued it at times down in the 
Sergeants’ Club after a few beers—or 
something stronger sneaked in during 
Prohibition days—had been polished oft. 

tle was somewhat at a disadvantage 
for he only weighed 145 with his clothes 
soaking wet, and inevitably some DI, 
stung to remonstrance, would method 
ically and efhciently take the Sergeant 
But he 
next 


Major apart. always at 
his desk the 


somewhat disarranged, bellowing away, 


was 
morning, features 
possibly at his opponent of the night be 
fore. Nothing personal—he had bellowed 
The 
Colonel took no notice of his plastic 
surgery and the Sergeant Major did not 


the same way the day before, too. 


enlighten him. He buried his own dead. 


He just kept on raising hell in the ofhice 
and at the club. Just as inevitably some 
DI took him apart again. 

Gradually the boots harden, the hair 
gradually grows to respectable length, 
and with it a growing look of confidence 
comes into the boots’ eyes. They obey un 
questionably now. They find out march 
ing in cadence is easy. They find them 
selves counting cadence off duty, stop 
ping suddenly shamefacedly. ‘They sing 
the Marine hymn with gusto. They are 
secretly proud of the Corps and acquire a 
grudging respect for Sergeant Doyle. 
They keep all this to themselves, though, 
while proclaiming loudly what a “chick 
en outfit” this is and what they will do 
to that Bastard Doyle when they get oft 
the island. 


ND what of the ofhcer corps which 

sparked and directed this activity 
from afar and on high? 

My experiences with it at Parris 
Island were limited toa small amount of 
tactical instruction, some company drill 

when four boot companies were put to 
the pay table, parades. | only 
remember one vividly—the C.O. of the 


l'raining Center, Colonel “Wild Bill” 
Wallace. He 


gether 


was a character, always 
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even-tempered, always mad, We saw 
him infrequently, but sometimes heard 
him when the company was drilling 
headquarters and some luckless 
boot was on the carpet for some infrac- 
tion of the rules. The colonel must 
have been raised on a Spartan diet—at 
least he believed in handing one out. 
“Five days bread and water,” he would 
bellow, and the boot started across the 
“grinder” (drill field) to partake of his 
“Angel Cake and Wine” as the Gyrenes 
called it, in five days of solitary philo 
sophical contemplation of his navel. 
“Wild Bill” was not the only colorful 
oficer in that colorful Corps. There 
were plenty of conscientious and quiet 
ones too, but we talked of the others. 
The. great Goettge of football fame 
killed at Guadalcanal), his equally fa 
mous running mate “Harry the Horse” 
Liversedge; the one and only Smedley 
D. Butler with his two stars and two 
Medals of Honor, and always the legen 
dary Captain Louis Cukela (“Cuke” be 
hind his back) with his Sam Goldwyn 
use of the King’s English: “Squad right 
two times and don’t 


near 


‘em up!” “Next 
time I send a damn fool, I go myself.” 

The officers came from many places 
and schools, a few from Annapolis, VMI, 
University of Maryland, The Citadel and 
many direct by way of Belleau Wood. 
But they all had one common charac 
teristic—a fighting heart, possibly best 
personhed by Captain “Cuke.” When 
you looked at his ex-DI face and his 
fearless eyes, you hardly needed to 
glance at the two Medal of Honor rib 
bons on his chest to know that Kuke 
would always be the “Point.” You didn't 
care if he misused the English language. 
You didn’t care if he couldn't read it. 

And this fighting heart is good for any 
leader of fighting men to have. The 
ancient Romans put up a statue to the 
general who saved them in one of 
Rome's darkest hours, with this inscrip 
tion: “Because he did not despair of the 
Republic.” 

All things come to an end. Advanced 
training is completed. A full issue of 
field equipment is next, accompanied by 
a full field inspection of all equipment 
and clothing. The boots line up for in 
itial assignments. Assignments are filled 
as much as possible on a volunteer basis. 
They wait for Sergeant Major Blake to 
yell out places. “Haiti—over here! Cuba! 
Santo Domingo! Aviation 
School!” Even then aviation was popular. 


“pelea eo 
Seagoing 


Lucky applicants go on, some of them 
to become successful enlisted pilots. (In 
Nicaragua | saw sergeants flying three 
motored Ford transports as part of flights 
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The eighth week arrives and the DI wheels his boots through their final parade. 


making food and supply drops to col- 
umns deep in the hills.) Finally all are 
assigned. Orders are published. Time 
to put the show on the road. 


HE boot’s final parade. All companies 

participate, but his company is on the 
Right ol the Line. Lhe boot, his hait 
grown out again to a respectable ¥%-inch 
regulation length, and resplendent in 
his dress blues, worn for the first time, 
stands proudly at attention awaiting the 
command Pass in Review! He looks 
at Doyle out in front of him, putting 
those boots through their paces for the 
last time. Can it be that his face has 
actually taken on a semblance of kind 
ness? He wonders. There goes the com 
mand, the band sounds off and the com 
panies swing into line. The boot grips 
the butt of his rifle fiercely and does his 
best to insure a perfect line. They go 
past “Wild Bill” Wallace. Eves Ricut 

Fronr—Ricutr sy Soguaps. The com 
pany moves on out across the “grinder” 
to the company area. Sergeant Doyle 
informs them they looked good without 
the usual limiting adjectives. The boot 
feels all is well. Swinging along in quick 
cadence, he finds it good. The thrilling 
strains of his song, Semper Fidelis, come 
down the wind. 
clear—everything is in focus. The grind 
of the past weeks has meaning, it has 
all been to make him a marine. He 
glances around right and left. His bud 


The picture becomes 


dies seem to have got it too. He and 
his swing along with a lighter step and 
a lighter heart. They have got the word. 
By a curious alchemy not known com 
pletely even to those who participate and 
guide it, the Man and the Corps have 
become as one. 


ND moving on to other stations, hap 
py to be away from Parriis Island and 
Sergeant Doyle, for whom he now has a 
wholesome respect tinged with admira- 
tion and no little fear, he finds he meets 
him again in a new guise, a little less 
gruff perhaps with different technique, 
“Knock off the Sergeant-Sir—boot stuff!” 
But First Sergeant Novak lets him know 
that he too agrees with George Washing 
ton in that “Discipline is the soul of an 
army” (and a Marine Corps). ‘The new 
easier regime is easier only by compari 
son with what he has just left. Intui 
tively, he sees that was the general idea 
all along. 

And that is the way I found them. 
And left them. But I followed their 
progress with interest, for once having 
been one of them the stuff does not rub 
off easily. And later as the Corps ex 
panded twentyfold in a war big enough 
for all to get in and enjoy, I checked 
to see if the product I knew had been 
too thoroughly diluted by the fast ex 
pansion. I concluded that it had not, 
that the DIs and the “grinder” were still 
clicking. 
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LOGISTICS 


PREVIEW TO 
LOGEX-54 


HEN Lieutenant General W. B. Pal- 

mer returned from command of the 
X Corps in Korea, he observed that 
“training of future commanders has not 
prepared them to cope with their logistic 
problems as skillfully as they cope with 
tactical problems.” One of the functions 
of LOGEX-54, a logistical map maneu- 
ver scheduled for 3-8 May at Camp 
Pickett, Va., is to help overcome this 
Some 2,100 
soldiers and Wacs of the logistical serv 
will “play” the 
earnest effort to learn more about logis- 
tical support. 


weakness in our service. 


ices exercise, In an 


General Palmer, now G4 of the Gen 
eral Staff, has pointed out that although 
the United States has based its first line 
of defense overseas, “all of us [com 
manders| still have a lot to learn about 
conducting overseas wars and supporting 
dependent allies.” And an overseas war 
is exactly the setting for LOGEX-54, 
with the participants solving on paper 
all kinds of problems involved in sup 
porting a Type Field Army in an in 
vasion of southern France. (Southern 
France has been the locale of all six 
previous Logex “problems.” 

There are three types of logistical com 
mands. A Type A command is used to 
support a combat force of approximately 
30,000 men; a Type B command sup 
a combat force of some 100,000 
men, and a Type C command supports 
a force of 400,000 men. The latter is the 
size of the hypothetical combat force 
used in LOGEX-54. 


[he postwar emergence of logistical 


ports 


commands proved successful in Korea. 
And the annual LOGEX-type exercises, 
which began in 1948, helped develop 
them. 


Hk annual LOGEX problem is unique 

and a little history should be of in 
terest. Some 14 technical and adminis 
trative service schools will take part in 
LOGEX-54, whereas in 1948 only two 
schools—Quartermaster and Transporta 
tion—participated. That 1948 exercise 
actually had its beginning the year be 
fore at the Quartermaster School. The 
Commandant of the School, dissatisfied 
with the practical training his advanced 
officer students were receiving, since it 
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left unanswered the question of how 
well these students would perform un 
der combat conditions, directed the set 
ting up of a CP Exercise in which the 
students were assigned to fill the various 
Quartermaster staff positions. The results 
were satisfying, but left unanswered the 
question of interservice coordination, so 
in 1948 the Transportation School was 
invited to take part in a combined CPX. 

In 1949, under a Department of the 
Army directive, 10 of the service schools 
took part in the exercise, known then 
as “Exercise LOG LEE.” And the fol 
lowing year, more service schools par 
ticipated, as did Air Force and Navy 
representatives. The 1950 exercise, held 
at Fort Belvoir, Va., was known for the 
first time as LOGEX. 

No exercise was held in 1951, but in 
1952 LOGEX was reinstated at Camp 
Pickett, Va., which has been its site 
since that time. The exercise reached 
a peak in participants last year, with 
some 3,500 uniformed persons participat 
ing. LOGEX-54 is expected to be even 
larger. 

In addition to representatives from all 
of the technical and administrative serv 
ices, the Command and General Staff 
College and the Army General School 
will participate as will representatives of 
the Navy and State Departments. The 
latter will fulfill the present-day concept 
that each field army commander should 
have a political advisor on his special 
staff. 


HE tactical situation created for LO 

GEX-54 is in the same geographical 
area as the invasion of southern France 
during World War II. The student 
officers and reservists will hold positions 
in (1) the special staff sections of the 
invading Army and the Type C Logis 
tical Command supporting that Army, 


and (2) the headquarters of certain of 


LOGEX transportation is geared to the terrain of Southern France 


the larger service units of those two 
major commands. 

Control officers will hold positions at 
higher headquarters and will represent 
subordinate units in order to present 
these requirements to the student play 
ers. 

The play centers around the logistical 
support necessary to keep the combat 
elements fighting effectively, rather than 
the tactics necessary to defeat an enemy 
in battle. Each student player will learn 
more about what is expected of his own 
service In supporting the combat forces. 
He will also become familiar with the 
missions of his sister services and the 
coordination needed for effective sup 
port. Coordination between the services 
is difhcult to impose upon the students 
in their schools, and can best be pre 
sented to them in an exercise such as 
LOGEX. 

While other exercises this year will 
present various aspects of chemical, bio 
logical, and radiological warfare to the 
combat arms, LOGEX-54 will at the 
same time give the logistical services 
practical experience in meeting an ene 
my utilizing those devices. The Medi 
cal Service and others will cope with the 
threat of biological warfare. The Chem 
ical Corps and other services will be 
concerned with combatting chemical at 
tacks and planning to support retaliatory 
measures. Al] participants will learn of 
radiological problems, as well as of ther 
mal and blast effects, when atomic 
bombs are theoretically dropped behind 
our lines. 

Thus LOGEX-54, by providing prac 
tical experience, under simulated condi 
tions, will serve to carry out the needs, 
pointed out by General Palmer, for more 
logistical training. Through the exercise, 
commanders of the future will be more 
aware of logistical needs and the prob 
lems involved. 
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‘OUR FINE NEW ARMY’ 


RELMAN MORIN 


Associated Press Correspondent 
in The New York Journal-American, 15 March 1954 


Wi were having dinner in the Generals’ Mess in Korea the other night, and looking at the 
faces around the table, a thought suddenly struck me— 

“The people at home don’t have to worry about Americans’ interests out here . . . they're in 
good hands.” 

[he staff officers sitting there looked like the department heads of some hot-shot American 
corporation. They were all youngish, lean, incisive, alert. There wasn’t an overstuffed colonel 
in the lot. 

In the buzz of conversation, drifting through the room, there was some shop talk, naturally. 
But they also were talking politics, the Berlin conference, economic conditions at home, and a 
whole range of subjects outside the immediate purview of the Eighth Army and its officers in 


Korea. 


This, of course, is the 


new army.” 

It is bringing along a group of sharp young officers with brains, background and the ability 
to handle problems the old army never confronted. They are technicians and specialists in the 
various phases of warfare, to be sure. But they also have to be diplomats, administrators, and ex 
ecutives in the plain business sense of the word. 

They may be occupied with a battalion front but they also are aware of military budgets, the 
relations between the army and Congress, and the shifting strategies of the global war. 

Nobody typifies these men better than the commander of the Eighth Army, Gen. Maxwell 
1). Taylor. ‘Taylor is 52, lean, sinewy and looks like a college athlete. Because of his four stars, 
the staff call him “the old man,” although he is only a few years older than most of them. 
Moreover, he can trim their ears off at tennis or handball, which he plays regularly. 

He is a fighting soldier—the general who parachuted into Bastogne to rejoin his division, the 
1O1st Airborne, when it was locked in the Battle of the Bulge. 


Ever since he was a young officer, he has been in posts around the world that threw him in 


contact with problems of diplomacy and international re 
lations. He speaks French, Spanish and Japanese, and 
picked up a working knowledge of Chinese while he was 
stationed in Peiping. Now he is studying Korean. 

He has also started an education program in the army, 
directed mainly toward raising the educational level of 
the noncommissioned officers, the kingpins of any army. 
He visits the classrooms incessantly and keeps a constant 
check on the progress. 

He is a soft-spoken man by nature, but he can be 
tough as nails. 

Taylor is typical of America’s “new army.” You can't 
help but conclude: “our interests are in good hands, with 
men like these.” 


Eighth Army on guard in Korea 
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Inaccurate Rifles Make Inaccurate Riflemen 


CAPTAIN STRAIGHT SHOOTER 


OREA was a “rifleman’s war,” as many 
have observed before me. Men com- 
ing back from Korea emphasized the 
need for riflemen who could shoot to kill. 
The Army began to concentrate on high 
standards of rifle marksmanship. 

I was involved in this on a very low 
level. Having been in Korea where | 
had experienced the rifleman’s war, | 
was quite prepared to teach men to shoot 
when I reported to a training division 
as chief of the weapons committee of 





CapTain STRAIGHT SHOOTER is the pseu 
donym of an infantryman now serving 
overseas. 


a regiment. During the next sixteen 
months I learned a great deal, some of 
it unpleasant. 

I have seen training companies turn 
in scores, during record firing exercises, 
that did not truthfully reflect the actual 
I have seen hundreds of 
The only 
way to be certain of the proliciency ot 


scores fired. 


misses scored as bull's eyes. 


any particular company is to watch the 
hits on the targets. | submitted a writ 
ten report on score cheating to the Divi- 
sion G3. Then a company was closely 
checked by scorers unknown to the firer. 
Che results were shocking. Of 190 men, 
only 80 qualified. What was the reason 


Rifle No. 1. Worn out, could not be zeroed 
at 300 yards. Cartridge has been inserted 
ball first to the extent that only the brass 


case prevented further 


insertion. Ball 


diameter (next to brass) .3075 inch. 


Rifle No. 2. Excellent condition; stayed in 
the 12-inch bull at 300 and the 20-inch 


bull at 500 yards. 


In this case the car- 


tridge could not be inserted beyond the 


curve of the ball. 


This is the same car- 


tridge used in Rifle No. 1. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND CAPTIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


Rifle No. 1. 
the muzzle. 


This shows a ball inserted in 
The ball was not forced in 


any way, rather it dropped from the 


fingers to the position shown. 


The ball 


measured .308 inch at base. 


Rifle No. 2. The same ball as inserted in 
Rifle No. 1 could not be inserted into the 


muzzle of this rifle. 


it had to be balanced 


on the muzzle to be photographed. 
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for such poor shooting by “trained” men? 

My answer is that most of the rifles 
used by that particular company were 
not accurate by any of our standards. 
Did I fire each rifle to test its accuracy? 
No, but let me continue. 

I was on leave in my quarters at the 
time the company fired, however. I re 
ceived a phone call at my kome from 
the battalion S3. He told me that the 
company had boloed 110 out of 190 men. 
I told him I'd be out to show him why 
When I got to the tactical training area, 
the company was dispersed throughout 
the area. However, one platoon of thirty 
I asked the 
platoon sergeant to call this platoon in 
and have every man who had failed to 
qualify on the range, step forward with 
his rifle. Twenty men stepped forward. 
I inserted a caliber .30 ball into each of 
the twenty rifle muzzles. In each case 
the bal! was inserted freely, without 
force, until the brass case touched the 
muzzle. What did this prove? It proved 
that the rifling in every case was com- 
pletely worn out close to the muzzle 
end of the barrel. The diameter of the 
ball was »xactly .3075 inch. I used a 
Starret 0-1 inch micrometer to take meas- 
urements. The Ordnance Corps’ maxi- 
mum allowable breech reading of the 
M1 rifle is .305 inch. 


nine men was available. 


OMMON sense reasoning will show 

that a bullet squeezing through a 
breach measuring .305 inch or less will 
not be accurately released from a muzzle 
measuring .3075 and larger. Why are 
rifles worn to such a degree, when Ord- 
nance inspections supposedly eliminate 
such weapons? Simply this. There is no 
provision for the use of a muzzle gauge 
with the M1 rifle. I received this infor- 
mation officially. My informant neither 
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confirmed nor denied my contention that 
worn muzzles were largely the cause of 
poor marksmanship. 

Why didn’t we have rifles with worn 
muzzles replaced? We couldn't, because 
we had no authority to turn in such 
weapons. 

“Since there is no muzzle gauge au 
thorized for use with the M1 rifle, the 
diameter cannot be used as a standard 
of unserviceability,” was the answer my 
plea for better rifles received. Can any 
one say a rifle is no longer accurate? 
Yes. An Ordnance expert can tag a rifle 
if (a monstrous word ), in his opinion, it 
has fired 8,000 to 10,000 rounds. Cer 
tainly there are many other reasons for 
tagging a rifle as unserviceable. | am 
speaking of accuracy only. 

| have personally fired hundreds of 
M1 rifles that could not be zeroed at 
three hundred yards, some at one hun 
dred yards. | usually fire in the high ex 
pert bracket with the rifle, the carbine, 
and the pistol, provided I select the 


I have demonstrated on the 
range that a rifle with a worn muzzle 
could not be zeroed at three hundred 
yards by the best marksman available. 
The demonstration was observed by in- 
fantry officers only. Civilian weapons 
repairmen were convinced but would 
not commit themselves officially. There 
was one civilian ordnance repairman 
strongly antagonistic to my contentions, 
who said “the use of a caliber .30 ball as 
a gauge was wrong because they varied 
as much as two or three thousandths of 
an inch.” This is not so. I have meas- 
ured thousands of caliber .30 rounds 
with a micrometer and never found one 
to measure under .3075, nor over .308 
inch—a high standard of manufacture, 
acknowledged as such. 


weapon. 


In many instances our finest com- 
petitive shooters buy surplus service am- 
munition for their own loads. If our 
caliber .30 ball answers the needs of 
target shooters we can assume it to be 
good. As for using the ball as a gauge in 


Che Ordnance Corps was given the accompanying article and, at the 
request of the edtiors, prepared the following statement on the subject. 


Bell Mouthing and Its Influence on the Accuracy of the M1 Rifle 


EPORTS have been received in the 
past from field organizations indicat 
ing that (bell 
mouthing induced by the indiscriminate 


eccentric muzzle wear 
1S detri 
mental to the accuracy of the M1 Rifle 


As a result thereof, extensive investiga 


use of bore cleaning devices 


technically 
qualified Ordnance installations. In each 


tions were conducted at 
instance, these investigations failed to 
establish a correlation between eccentric 
muzzle wear and inaccuracy. 

In the course of the foregoing tests, 
ten reconditioned M1 Rifles were se 
lected and targeted for basic accuracy by 


The 


five of these weapons were then reamed 


Springheld Armory. muzzles of 


to approximate an extreme degree of 
eccentric muzzle wear. Subsequent tar- 


mined 


ble for its weapons. 


extenuating 


proper bedding of the stock, bent bar 
rels, torn lands, excessively pitted bores 
and burred gas ports were encountered 
during the investigation. The presence 
of one or more of the foregoing deficien 
cies could result in an inaccurate weap 


Ordnance test engineers have deter 


that in most instances where 


evidence of eccentric muzzle wear is 
indicated to any extent, the barrel is 
usually unserviceable in other respects. 
In these instances, the pertinent weap 
ons should be returned to depot mainte 


nance for a complete overhaul. 


It is the intent of the Ordnance Corps 


to prov ide the best maintenance possi 


However, certain 


circumstances do exist. 


geting revealed that this condition had 
little or no adverse effect on the accu- 
racy of the weapons. 

An additional number of inaccurate 
weapons evincing eccentric muzzle wear 
were obtained from the field. These 


rifles were representative of weapons 
used extensively and cleaned under nor 
mal field these 
weapons indicated that invariably, fac 
tors other than bell mouthing contrib 


uted to inaccuracy. Such deficiencies as 


conditions. Tests of 


heavy metal fouling in the bore, im 
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Rifles that are utilized during training 
rough 
usage. These rifles are utilized in bay 


are subjected to considerable 
onet practice and field exercises and 
consequently may develop certain de 
ficiencies, as noted in the above para 
graph. 
1)/A technical manuals to provide Ord 


Instructions are published in 


nance field personnel with information 
necessary to correct these deficiencies. 
In addition, an inferior weapon can 
result from inadequate preventive main- 
tenance at the organizational level. 


a given number of rifles, so long as we 
use the same ball, it is, for all practical 
purposes, a gauge. If the ball is inserted 
in the muzzle without force it will re- 
tain its original dimensions. Usually a 
glance at the muzzle end of a rifle will 
show the cause of inaccurate fire. 1 know 
from experience that few officers can 
determine when a rifle muzzle is worn 
out. I have seen many officers embar- 
rassed because they could not determine 
the cause of inaccuracy ‘in a rifle. This 
usually happened when one of them 
would attempt to show a trainee that it 
is “you, not the rifle, that is at fault” and 
end up red-faced because he was in- 
capable of hitting the target. When an 
officer is the victim of such an incident 
the men he is training suffer too. 

A little time and experience on the 
range will prove to you that a caliber .30 
ball is a practical muzzle gauge. Of 
course many things can cause inaccur- 
acy. You must check the front and rear 
sights for tightness. If the sights are 
tight, examine bore. If the barrel is not 
worn out, bent, ringed or improperly 
bedded, it should keep in the bull’s-eye 
at three hundred yards—which is a rea- 
sonable range. 


SUBMITTED a suggestion through 

the efficiency awards committee of the 
training division, explaining my findings 
in detail. I suggested a solution to the 
problem of worn muzzles. I said that the 
steel cleaning rod was being improperly 
used and that it was bell mouthing our 
rifles. (See if you can find a straight 
cleaning rod in your unit after it has 
been used for a week.) I suggested that 
the thong be revived for cleaning the 
barrel and that a muzzle gauge be used 
during all Ordnance inspections. My 
suggestion was rejected. | was not con- 
sulted by Ordnance personnel, military 
or civilian. I then submitted another 
suggestion that was flatly turned down 
by the post ordnance officer. That pre- 
cluded the suggestion being forwarded 
for an evaluation by higher authority. 
My recommendations showed how a 
steel pilot or guide could be used to pro 
tect the first inch of the muzzle (the 
delivery end) from the abrasive action 
of the cleaning rod. 

This pilot is available in most sporting 
equipment stores. My idea was rejected 
because “each man would have to have 
a pilot.” I asked, does each man have a 
cleaning rod? Then they said, “the pilot 
would get lost.” No one had anything 
against the pilot as I intended it to be 
used—to protect the business ends of our 
rifles from the abuses to which they are 
subjected. 
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Unfortunately the trainee has little or 
no conception of the damage he causes 
by continually rubbing the bore of his 
rifle with a steel rod, usually one bent 
beyond practical use. He knows no better 
because he has not been impressed with 
the importance the lands and grooves 
play in the accuracy of his rifle. 

Does he look to see if his rifle lands 
are sharp and that the bore is not ringed 
or pitted? No. He looks to see if a speck 
of dust is waiting to give someone an 
excuse for not giving him a pass. Watch 
a squad of trainees, or veterans for that 
matter, “clean” their rifles. You'll see 
them wearing the lands out of the rifle 
by abrasion. And the Army provides 
the tools. 

Sincere infantrymen can talk of better 
sighting and aiming devices, carloads of 
extra ammunition for practice, and em 
phasis on the fine old American tradition 
of accurate rifle fire, but they won't get 
it if the rifles aren’t accurate. 


Wi can revive our tradition of Ameri 
can marksmanship by first checking 
the muzzles of our weapons. 

Che problem is big but it is not in- 
surmountable and it can be licked. We, 
the infantry, can test-fire every rifle in 
every squad in every battalion, in every 
regiment, in every division, until we 
eliminate rifles that can’t be zeroed at 
three hundred yards—a very reasonable 
range. We have men who are expert 
shots. If they can’t zero a rifle, using 
sandbag rests as all record holders do, 
then eliminate that rifle for re-barreling. 
Economy-minded people may say that it 
would be too expensive. Isn't it cheaper 
than expending ammunition fired from 
inaccurate rifles? If the infantryman 
must “shoot to kill” then the infantry- 
man must be able to say “this rifle is 
no longer accurate enough to meet our 
traditions.” Let Ordnance issue us our 
tools but give us the right to decide the 
quality. It is our lives that are at stake. 

If we try and cannot zero, the weapon 
must be repaired. How much does it 
cost to re-barrel an M1 rifle? I don’t 
know, couldn't care less, and I do pay 
taxes. I do know this: trainees have fired 
up to 400 rounds during practice and 
record firing with a rifle that is useless 
so far as accuracy is concerned. The 
cost of those 400 rounds would surely 
cover the cost of replacing a defective 
barrel. There is nothing complicated 
about it and it could be done at division 
level. 

We would then be ready to produce 
men who could shoot with confidence, 
men who would seek targets instead of 
avoiding them. 
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Words to Help You Serve 


Continued from page 3) 


GENERAL DEVERS— 


and potentialities; the influences of 
parents, friends, or successful indi 
viduals whom you admire; and the 
varied fields of endeavor stretching 
out before you. In order not to be 
swept along by the prevailing 
wind, you must know yourself; 
make an unbiased appraisal of the 
influences playing upon you; then 
weigh carefully those careers that 
appeal most to you. 

In 1905 when I entered the 
United States Military Academy, 
the Army offered certain basic 
things, as it does today: a life of 
service to your country and to your 
fellowman (and if this sounds too 
idealistic to you, examine yourself 
to determine what better goal you 
can have); high standards of moral 
ity and integrity; and security, in 
cluding medical care of yourself 
and your family. At the time I 
made my decision the Army of 
fered a fairly good education and a 
limited amount of travel. 

Today, recognizing that the in 
dispensable weapon is man, the 
Army is geared to train its own 


GENERAL CLAY— 


importance of the ground forces to 
our national security in these days 
of atomic and thermonuclear pow 
er. If so, they should remember 
that there will always be a need for 
ground forces to seize and occupy 
the important bases throughout the 
world and to prevent unrest and to 
restore order in combat areas. It 
may become a much more mobile 
force than in the past, but its im 
portance to victory if war should 
come will never disappear. 

Today, the Army with its diver 
sifed opportunities and relatively 
rapid promotion, looks far more 
promising than it did following 
World War I when national secur 
ity received scant attention. | 
served approximately twenty years 
as a junior officer in an Army 


technologists and technicians to 
carry on the most diversified, vast 
and global business ever attempted 
in the history of mankind. At the 
Army's expense you can earn a 
master's or doctor's degree you 
can even compete, under ideal con 
ditions, for a Rhodes scholarship. 

Unlimited travel opportunity 
may take an Army man to Alaska, 
Europe, the Middle East, Asia—al 
most anywhere in the world; 
teaches him to live under all condi 
tions of terrain, weather, and cli 
mate; introduces him to every race 
and custom; allows him to examine 
closely conditions under varying 
political setups abroad; and in the 
final analysis proves to him conclu 
sively the unquestionable merit of 
the free democratic way of life and 
the glory and privilege that are his 
in defending it. 

After forty-four years of active 
service—if I had my life to plan 
over, it would be the Army for me. 
I can think of no more stimulating 
or satisfying life. 


which had few troops and little, if 
any, new equipment during this 
period. Yet it had faith in itself 
and managed to maintain high mo 
rale and intellectual growth In its 
commissioned service. 

Ihe Army gave me the oppor 
tunity to see many parts of the 
world, to live and associate with 
many fine and able persons de 
voted to the welfare of their coun 
try. It enabled me to at least accept 
the challenges of higher responsi 
bilities. If I had the choice before 
me now, I would not give up or 
trade the days I spent in the Army 
and I left it with a sense of obliga 
tion which I shall never lose. 

If the young men of today are 
selling the Army short, they are 
making a great mistake. 
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CAREER MANAGEMENT AND YOUR FUTURE 





HE contribution of our reserve com 

ponents to the winning of the nation’s 
wars is recorded in history. To insure 
the same high degree of participation in 
the future, the regular establishment 
must give full and active support to the 
peac etime training of reserve comp ment 
elements. ‘This article deals with an im- 
portant phase of that support: the as 
signment of ofhcers as reserve component 
advisors or instructors. 

Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, Na 
tional Guard and Army Reserve pro 
grams were reinstituted following World 
War II and large numbers of qualified 
instructors and advisors of the various 
arms and services were assigned to duty 
with the reserve components. 

At the present time, the number of 
officers assigned to reserve component 
duties 1S determined ona broad basis by 
the Department of the Army. Within 
the limits of these broad outlines, the 
number of officers required for reserve 
component duties is determined by the 
Army commanders who bear the respon 
sibility for the training and instruction 
of the ROTC, National Guard, and 
Army Reserve units in their commands. 
Selections and assignments of officers 
to reserve components are made by Ca 
reer branches of the various arms and 
services, in response to requisitions re 
ceived from the field. Officers on active 
duty desiring assignments to reserve com 
ponent duty may, if they meet the re 
quirements outlined in SR 600-145-20, 
“Assignment to Reserve ¢ Jomponent and 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps Duty,” 
apply through channels for such duty. 


Hk tour of field grade officers as 

signed to reserve component duty is 
normally 36 months; company grade 12 
months, with the exception of ROTC 
company grade instructors, which is 24 
months. However, if not needed to fill 
urgent oversea requirements, or military 
schooling, officers may be permitted to 
continue to serve on reserve component 
duty for periods up to one year beyond 
the normal tour. 

The Special Regulation referred to 
above prescribes qualification criteria 
for the assignment of officers io the re 
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Reserve Component Duty 


serve components. Requirements range 
in grade from colonel to captain of the 
combat arms and technical services al- 
though substitutions in grade may be 
made. Also, warrant officers and en- 
listed personnel are assigned to the re- 
serve components as assistant instructors, 
assistant advisors and clerical and ad- 
ministrative assistants. 

It is desirable that Regular Army of- 
ficers serve at least one tour of duty with 
one of the reserve components. How- 
ever, such duty is not limited to Regu- 
lars. National Guard and Army Reserve 
officers on active service are used in all 
reserve C¢ ymponent instructor-advisor po- 
sitions except as National Guard advi- 
sors in the state of legal residence prior 
to entrance on active duty. 

Repetitive assignments to the same 
component or level of duty are normally 
avoided. When it is necessary for the 
good of the service to relieve an officer 
before he completes the normal tour, 
he will be credited with completion of 
full tours. Reassignment of such officers 
to reserve component duty is not re- 
quired; however, they may be reassigned 
if the needs of the service demand it. 


HE Army General Staff and high 

command give full weight to the im- 
portance of the reserve as a major ele- 
ment of our armed forces. It would be 
well for any officer receiving a reserve 
component assignment to take careful 
stock of his qualifications. He can im- 
prove his record as well as raise the 
reputation of the officer corps among 
the civilian population. It is particularly 
important that officers selected for re- 
serve component duties 
high degree, certain qualities. Some of 
these are: 

Respect the civilian status of re- 
servists. Consideration must be given 
to the interests of the reservist when 
making demands which cannot be met 
without serious injury to his business, 
profession or personal relations. Most 
reservists do not resent this if it is ob- 
viously necessary. 

Professional knowledge. Members 
of the defense team not on active duty 
expect the Army Advisor to be fully 


pe yssess, to a 


qualified. As one National Guard gen- 
eral put it: “If you don’t know more 
about military matters than I do, a lot 
of taxpayers’ money has been wasted on 
your training.” 

Personality and leadership. On this 
type of duty command relationship often 
is from nebulous to nonexistent. Appli- 
cation of the finest principles of leader- 
ship is necessary. Every act or utterance 
may influence people but will not neces- 
sarily make friends. Lack of tact and im- 
patience in unimportant matters are cer- 
tain to negate the efforts of otherwise 
qualified advisors. 

Outward manifestations of person- 
al conduct, such as temperance, careful 
selection of associates, impeccable groom- 
ing, attention to duty and other actions, 
enhance the prestige of the Army in lo- 
cal communities. This is particularly 
significant on the college campus where 
character is being molded. In any as- 
signment, personal conduct below the 
standards established by the officers’ 
corps cannot and will not be condoned. 

The attitude of the officer's wife 
and family. This is a delicate matter 
but it must be remembered that a wife's 
attitude toward and conduct in the com- 
munity has a profound bearing on her 
husband's effectiveness. This is applica- 
ble to his children. Objectionable in- 
cidents involving other members of the 
family will materially nullify an ofh- 
cer's otherwise outstanding performance 
rec ord. 

Standard of living and mainte- 
nance of credit rating. An officer must 
maintain prestige of his position by an 
appropriate standard of living but he 
must live within his financial means. 
An officer may be a complete failure be- 
cause of his inability to meet financial 
obligations. 


O long as a major part of our military 

strength is in the reserve, reserve 
component duty will continue to be one 
of the most important in the Army. 
Officers and enlisted men selected for 
reserve component duty must be capa- 
ble of superior performance. The pres- 
tige of the Army demands it; the safety 
of our country requires it. 
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The Word from the Artillery School 
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ARTILLERY QUOTATION OF THE MONTH 


The battlefield achievements of the 
artillery arm have enhanced the pres 
tige of the entire American Army as 
well as its own reputation. 


Mayor Generar Harry F. Hazvetr 
14 June 1943 
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Progress on FM 6-40 


Revision of the artilleryman’s “bible” 
FM 6-40, Field Artillery Gunnery, dated 
January 1950—is up to schedule. A rep 
resentative sample of ideas and suggestions 
from the field has been reviewed. 

In addition to requests carried here for 
comments and suggestions (COMBAT 
Forces Journat, December 1953), que- 
ries were mailed directly to more than 100 
selected persons and officers including cer 
tain general officers and the PMS&Ts of 
artillery ROTC units. The number of in 
dividual and unit replies is gratifying. Ap 
proximately 
sponded; a reply from the 59th Infantry 
Heavy Mortar Company—a reserve unit 
in Nogales, Ariz.—indicates the widespread 
interest in this project. 


20 general officers have re- 


These contributions are greatly appre 
ciated by TAS and others are urged to for 
ward pertinent remarks without delay. Ma 
terial should be submitted directly to: The 
Director, Department of Gunnery, TAS, 
Fort Sill, Okla. 


End of Mission 


As part of its overall effort to reduce 
radio transmission time, TAS now teaches 
that to indicate sufficient fire has been de 
livered on a particular target the observer 
need send only the words “end of mission” 
to FDC. There is no objection to the phrase 
“cease fire” when used before “end of mis 
sion,” but it isn’t necessary. 


TAS Continues Reorganization 


TAS has discontinued the Department 
of General Subjects as it presses to con 
solidate and streamline school activities 
which began with the general reorganiza 
tion of July 1953 (Comsat Forces Jour 
NAL, September 1953 


Functions and responsibilities formerly 
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assigned to the Department of General Sub 
jects have been transferred to the Office of 
the Deputy Assistant Commandant and to 
the Department of Combined Arms. The 
Examination Review Board, The Artillery 
School Instructor Training Program, and 
the Corrective Reading Program have been 
added to the functions of DAC; while 
combined Arms has been given the Meth 
ods of Instruction Division and the Man 
agement Division. 


MARS at TAS 


Two Military Affliate Radio System 
MARS) stations have been extremely ac 
tive at Fort Sill during the past several 
months: Station AASUSA is operated and 
maintained by personnel of the Depart 
ment of Communications, and post agen 
cies; amateur radio station KSWAH 
(MARS call sign: AASWAH) is main 
tained by post signal personnel. 

Under the supervision of a post MARS 
director, the stations have rekindled a state 
wide interest in the military afhliate sys 
tem; and membership has nearly doubled. 
Increased participation in the future is ex 
pected. 

At TAS, students in communications 
courses are taken on tour through AASUSA 
and are encouraged to study and apply for 
an amateur license. This station handles 
varying amounts of both official and quasi 
official traffic with other military installa 
tions. Station KSWATIHI is available to li 
censed amateurs stationed at Fort Sill who 
are separated from their own equipment. 


Snow Hall 


TAS is awaiting the completion of Snow 
Hall, its new and magnificent $2,500,000 
academic building. It is expected to be 
completed by 1 July. 

Ihe completely air-conditioned, two 
story structure will be large enough to 
house 50 classrooms and 2,500 students. 
Its interior occupies some 190,000 square 
feet of oor space. 

The building consists of an auditorium, 
classrooms, offices, a lounge, storage rooms, 
snack bar, kitchen, mechanical equipment 
room, textbook and instrument issue rooms, 
dressing rooms and a rapid reading room 

It is named for the late Maj. Gen. 
William J. Snow, the first Chief of Field 
Artillery. 








‘The Artillery Has Been 
Terrific’ 


A letter received by The Artil 
lery School, Fort Sill: 
The Hague, January 26, 1954 
Reading Comsat Forces Jour 
NAL, January 1954, I came upon 
your article about famous artillery 
quotations. Being an artillery off 
cer myself with interests in artil 
lery quotations, who can stimulate 
the esprit de corps I received from 
a friend a copy of a tribute to the 
Roval Regiment of Artillery by 
Field-Marshal Montgomery, which 


I will give you here. 


“I would like to pay a compliment 
to the gunners and I would like this 
to be passed on to every gunner. The 
gunners have risen to great heights in 
this war. They have been well com 
manded and well handled. In my 
experience the artillery has never 
been so efficient as it is today: it is at 
the top of its form. 
For all this I offer you my warmest 
congratulations. The contributions of 
the artillery to final victory in the 
German war have been immense. 
This will always be so: the harder 
the fighting and the longer the war 
the more the infantry and in fact all 
the arms, lean on the gunners. The 
proper use of the artillery is a great 
battle-winning factor. 
I think all the other arms have done 
very well too. But the artillery has 
been terrific and I want to give due 
weight to its contribution to the vic 
tory in this campaign 

B. L. MonTGoMERY 

Field-Marshal 

C in C 21 Army Group” 


Germany, 27-6-45 


If it is possible for you to send a 
copy of your already distributed 
quotations I will be very grateful. 

Yours very truly 
Joe H. Burrennuts 


Ist Lt Roval Netherlands Arty 


. : 
Bachmanstraat 25 


The Hague, Netherlands 











KENT ROBERTS GREENFIELD 


Historians of the Army 


THE HISTORIAN AND THE ARMY 
By Kent Roberts Greenfield 
Rutgers University Press, 1954 
99 Pages; Map; $2.50 


Reviewed by 
May. Gen. H. W. Brakeey, Ret. 


Dr. Greenfield, Chief Historian of the 
Department of the Army, is convinced that 
unless history is written promptly it cannot 
be written correctly or adequately. In this 
little book, based on 
which he gave at the College of Puget 
Sound, Dr. Greenfield is primarily attempt 


a series of lectures 


ing to invite public attention to what he 
calls “the most ambitious enterprise in the 
writing of contemporary history that has 
been undertaken in our time’—the history 
of the United States Army and its Air 
Forces in World War II. As most military 
men know, the preparation, and in fact the 
publication, of this series of more than 
sixty volumes is well along. Considered in 
connection with Admiral S$. E. Morison’s 
semi-ofhicial history of the naval operations 
of World War II, the promptness and thor 
oughness with which that struggle is being 
covered is “unprecedented”—to again quote 
Dr. Greenfield. 

If it is easier to write accurate and com- 
plete history while the people who made 
it are still alive, it also harder to write 
honest history. Living officers of high rank 
may have their feelings hurt. Dr. Green 
field quotes General Devers as saying to 
him, “Well, isn’t that the kind of wound 
a soldier has to take?” This was typical, 
Dr. Greenfield says, of the attitude of the 
Army high command: “If we have not 
succeeded in putting out honest history it 
has been our own fault.” 

There are of course some skeptics who 
are of the opinion that people, even though 
they be professional historians, who are 
writing about the Army and being paid 
by the Army are not likely to be either 
cempletely objective or as candid as they 
might be under different circumstances. 
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Two of the books under review this month are weapons in the current campaign 


to restore pride of unit in the United States Army. Dr. Greenfield's “The Historian 
and the Army” is a useful flanking attack on the subject; the work of Army his 
torians certainly is close to the preservation of unit esprit. The second book provides 


logistical support for the campaign by detailing the formal histories of the infantry 


regiments now on the rolls of the Army. 


I'he next two reviews discuss books that cover great sweeps of history. Oman's 


book is a classic of military history that few American soldiers have ever read and 


Mr. Cyril Falls’ survey of warfare in the last 100 years is a handy outline and guide. 


The final four reviews are concerned with Soviet Russia and China. We especially 


commend to you Colonel Dupuy's comments on U. S. involvement in Russia during 


the years of the Revolution. 


Dr. Greenfield’s answer to this is to cite 
General Eisenhower’s agreement, as Chief 
of Staff, to three conditions proposed by 
Dr. Greenfield: freedom of access to all 
records necessary to write a comprehensive 
history; freedom to call the shots as the his 
torians see them; and the individual re- 
sponsibility of the author of each volume 
attested to by the putting of his name on 
the book. “This,” says Dr. Greenfield, 
“adds up to academic freedom.” 

On the basis of some personal acquaint 
ance with both the professional historians 
in the Office of the Chief of Military His 
tory (currently Maj. Gen. Albert Cowper 
Smith is Chief) and the Army officers on 
duty there, I believe that both groups take 
pride in writing and publishing facts. This 
does not mean that either group would 
subscribe to the idea that unfavorable facts 
should be accompanied by invective, or 
that unsubstantiated charges should be in 
cluded in a historical narrative—even 
though it is a fact that charges have been 
made. 

In scope, Dr. Greenfield's book extends 
from an account of the confused action, 
involving parts of the 7th Armored and 5th 
Infantry Divisions, at Dornot in September 
1944 to a discussion of the problems and 
hazards of coalition strategy. Included are 
some perceptive comments on the Army's 
functions, methods, and troubles. 

An example of particular interest to 
readers of this magazine is the author's 
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LINES FROM A NEW BOOK 


We Americans have a tendency 
to wait until a crisis comes and then 
go all out in its solution, at the very 
time when its solution is most costly. 

CuesTerR BowLes 
Ambassador's Report 
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comments on the infantry-artillery team: 
“Divisional artillery, reinforced with a mass 
of corps and army artillery, was often the 
giant member of the team, and performed 
the decisive role in battle—a fact easily 
overlooked because modern military narra- 
tion, like all tales of battle from time im- 
memorial, tends to focus on men in mo- 
.. In many decisive engagements the 
role of the infantry was not to break 
through but to occupy and mop up posi 
tions in which artillery concentrations had 
shattered the power of the foe.” 

Oddly, General Eisenhower in Crusade 
in Europe indicated that even he was mis- 
informed on the subject of the artillery’s 
part in the Normandy campaign. After 
describing the hedgerow country, he com- 
mented: “As would be expected under 
these conditions, the artillery, except for 
longe-range harassing fire, was of little use- 
fulness.” In an article in The Field Artil- 
lery Journal (March-April 1949), this writ- 
er attempted to prove, entirely by infantry 
testimony, that General Eisenhower was 
misinformed. 

On the vital subject of esprit, Dr. Green 
field makes the comment that “it was, and 
is, an article of faith in the Army that team 
spirit, the pride of the soldier in his unit, 
willingness to do and endure heightened 
by association with men with whom he 
has learned to work is vital to . . . battle 
effectiveness . . . and that this can be at- 
tained only by continuous association of 
the officers and men of a unit through 
training into battle.” Many a soldier, vic- 
tim of expedient inactivations of old and 
proud units and of the evils of individual 
rotation, will feel that this particular ar- 
ticle of faith has been about as well ob- 
served as the Prohibition amendment 30 
years ago. 

On Air Forces cooperation in close-in 
support of ground forces during World 
War II, Dr. Greenfield doesn’t mince his 
words. Of the airmen, he says: “It was 
impossible to interest them seriously in 
developing the equipment, techniques or 
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book ov set FREE 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE 


‘ : we ta ee ? ¥ 
THE MILITARY GENIUS OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
By Brigadier-Gen. COLIN R. BALLARD 
This book is one of the great military 
classics about the Civil War. It explains 
Lincoln's influence on the strategy of that 
conflict and proves that he not only chose 
good generals, but that he was himself 
an excellent (if completely unconven- 
tional) strategist. He understood the 
higher strategy of war as a whole, and 
Gen. Ballard demolishes the legend that 
Lincoln was a politician “whose bungling 
interference hampered his generals." 

Retail price $5.00 
To members, only $4.35 


By CHRISTOPHER WARD 

In twe volumes, boxed 
Here is a story to thrill and inspire every 
American — a detailed, accurate account 
of every campaign all the battles, 
sieges, marches, bivouacs, and feats of 
heroism from Lexington and Concord 
to Yorktown. Bibliography. Illustrated 
with 40 full page maps 

Retail price $15.00 
To members, only $8.70 


THE CUSTER MYTH 
A Source Book of Custeriana 
By Col.W A. GRAHAM, U.S.A., Ret. 
For years military historians have tried 
to unravel the story and explain exactly 
what did happen on that fateful June 
afternoon in 1876, when Gen. Custer 
and five companies of U 8S. Cavalry 
were annihilated by Sitting Bull's hordes. 
Realizing the need for a carefully docu- 
mented book that would impartially 
present all of the original and authentic 
source material, Col. Graham has here 
assembled a fascinating, historically ac- 
curate account of Custer’s last battle 
Retail price $10.00 
To members, only $7.70 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF 
U. S. GRANT 


Edited by E. B. LONG 
Unequalled in detail and clarity ws this 
vivid over-all picture of the War Between 
the States. Through Grant's keen eyes, 
the planning of battles, campaigns, strat- 
egy, logistics, recruiting — the whole war 
—-is brought into sharp relief. Com- 
pleted only days before his death, the 
Memoirs give you the full account of 
this able yet simple man who rose from 
the masses to lead the Union armies. 

Retail price $6.00 
To members, only $4.85 


Choose ANY book or set as your FREE 


-. 


membership gift... 


and choose ANY 


book or set as your first selection. 


THE MARSHALL STORY 
A Biography of 
Gen. George C. Marshall 
By ROBERT PAYNE 
One of the most distinguished writers of 
our age offers this interesting study of 
the man he considers ‘‘the greatest Chief 
of Staff this country ever had a man 
who was oppressed by war and yet strove 
to bring himself to a pitch of mechanical 
perfection in the art of war. " 
Retail price $5.00 
To members, only $4.10 


The BLUE and the GRAY 
The Story of the Civil War 
as Told by Participants 


Edited by 
HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 
in two volumes, boxed, 1200 pages 
with many maps and illustrations 
The glory and the sadness, the turmoil 
and mishty sweep of the War of Broth- 
ers, told by those who saw and took 
part in the struggle. No military library 
is complete without this stirring account 
of the greatest crisis that ever gripped 
America. 
Retail price $12.00 
To members, only $7.95 


BENEFITS YOU ENJOY AS A MEMBER 


The Club makes available to its members (often at 
savings up to 40% or more!) books dealing with the 
most significant military operations of the past and 
present. These books, by leading authorities, cover 
every branch of the service. 

Each month the Club’s editors select an outstanding 
book. This and other important works ere described 
in the Club’s bulletin, Review, which you receive FREE 
each month. 

On joining, you receive any book or set shown on 
this page FREE with any other book or set as your 
first selection. For every four additional selections you 
accept, you receive a FREE Bonus Book. You do 
NOT have to take each selection— may accept as 
few as four a year. You take only the books you want 
— pay only the members’ special reduced price after 
receiving them. It costs you nothing to join and you 
may cancel your membership any time after accept- 
ing as few as four selections. 
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skills need for genuine teamwork in ground 
combat.” 

He pays tribute to the Army’s adminis- 
trative proficiency, but emphasizes the bur 
dens put on the Army by the many over 
head and housekeeping chores it must per 
form for other elements of the Department 
of Defense. 

This book, by reason of its brevity, lu 
cidity, and variety of subject matter, should 
not only fulfill Dr. Greenfield's purpose of 
inviting public attention to the Army's 
World War II history project, but it will 
also clarify, for civilian and military read- 
ers, some of the Army’s current problems. 


THE ARMY LINEAGE BOOK 
Volume Il: Infantry 
Chief of Military History 
Government Printing Office, 1953 
859 Pages; $2.00 


feviewed by 
Covtonet Freperick Bernays WIENER 


This volume gathers into compact form 
the official historical records of all infantry 
units now on the rolls of the United States 
Army, and sets out their lineages, battle 
honors, and distinctive insignia. As to Reg 
ular Army and National Guard units, these 
data have not been published since before 
World War II, while similar information 
as to Army Reserve units had never before 
been compiled in a single publication. The 
records of the individual units are preceded 
by an interesting history of the organiza 
tion of United States Infantry, which 
traces the effects of tactics and of weapons 
on the tables of organization. 

The several recitals raise some troubling 
thoughts. Why, for instance, are old regi 
ments with fine traditions so often kept 
from combat? Of the twenty-five Infantry 
regiments of the Old Army, i.e., 1869 to 
1901, no less than sixteen have no World 
War I battle honors. Four proud and old 
National Guard regiments have no World 
War II battle honors whatever, and two 
more can show them only for single com 
panies. 

And why, when reductions in strength 
become inevitable, is it apparently always 
the oldest units that are inactivated? Just 
before the outbreak of the Korean hostili 
ties, six of the oldest Regular Infantry regi 
ments, including the Ist, 2nd, and 10th, 
all of which antedated the Civil War, had 
been so treated. If the destruction of unit 
morale had been specifically assigned as a 
mission to G3, it could not have been more 
successfully accomplished than by such or 
ganizational gyrations. 

So far as the book under review is con 
cerned, three 
made 


major criticisms must be 

First, the cut-off dates are not uniform. 
Generally the last date is June 1950, but 
this is not invariably true, and that circum 
stance not only detracts from the book's 
usefulness as a reference volume, but will 
doubtless make more difficult the prepara 
tion of supplements. 

Second, there is nothing to show the 
nature of the World War II service ren 
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dered by the National Guard regiments 
separated from their-divisions by the 1942 
triangularization. Sometimes there is a 
clue in the battle honors, sometimes not. 
A few more lines under each unit would 
have been most helpful in rectifying this 
substantial omission. 

Third, there is no clue to the disposition 
of the Organized Reserve regiments similar- 
ly separated in 1942, and generally con- 
verted to other arms. Many of them had 
World War I battle honors, yet in this 
volume they have disappeared without 
trace. The preface says: “The reader who 
cannot find his own regiment is advised to 
search carefully through the lineages. By 
this means he may find its history per 
petuated in some other command. Certain 
Infantry units have been converted to other 
branches, and consequently will appear in 
later volumes.” But this is surely a most 
unsatisfactory substitute for a table of dis 
banded Infantry units showing their dis 
position. 

According to the foreword, The Army 
Lineage Book is being published “initially 
as a series of provisional volumes, which 
can be combined into a single, definitive 
book at a later date.” It is to be hoped that 
the major deficiencies noted above will 
then be remedied. 


Crimea to Korea 
A HUNDRED YEARS OF WAR 
By Cyril Falls 
Gerald Duckworth and Co., London 
410 Pages; Map; Index; $6.00 


Reviewed by 


H. A. DeWeerp 


This is a very useful and interesting 
survey of a century of warfare by the some 
time Chichele professor of history of war 
at Oxford University. Beginning with the 
Crimean War 1854-56, Captain Falls 
shows that the methods of waging war 
have made continuous progress, but he 
professes to see little evidence of “revolu 
tions” in war. Change is gradual but con 
tinuous, and most any army today could 
decisively defeat any army of comparable 
size equipped and trained twenty-five years 
earlier. Because he feels that tactics are 
more important in winning wars than 
strategy, he gives primary attention to fight 
ing. He does not join the chorus of voices 
berating the conservatism of the military 
profession but insists that medicine, law 
and architecture have shown similar re 
sistance to change in the past. 

As a feat of condensation, Captain Falls’ 
achievement in covering a century of war 
in 400 pages is a remarkable one. He does 
not claim to have included everything of 
importance that happened but assures his 
readers that what was left out was at least 
considered. American readers may be a 
little surprised to find Lee offered as the 
“supreme” military figure in this century 
even though he never commanded more 
than a hundred thousand men in combat, 
paid comparatively little attention to tac- 
tics, and never had to deal with an ally 


or conduct an amphibious operation across 
great distances. 

Captain Falls was among the many Brit- 
ish writers who condemned strategic air 
operations in World War II which had 
urban areas as their principal targets. But 
he now admits “that there exists an ele- 
ment of the inevitable in the ascendancy 
which it won over the minds of leaders 
who, while half-ashamed of what they 
were doing, were more than half convinced 
that no alternative existed.” 

Due to the concentration of military 
power in the hands of the Soviet Union 
and the United States, the author expects 
to see a war of continents emerge if efforts 
to preserve peace between the giants fail. 
He deplores the disappearance of moral 
factors restraining the actions of nations at 
war and writes: 


“Owing to the recklessness of the 
modern state, in part inevitably, owing 
to the arming of whole nations for war 
and the type o6 weapons which science 
has put into their hands, the conduct 
of war has deteriorated morally. Scruples 
have been blunted; laws of war and 
conventions have been disregarded; in- 
discriminate slaughter has been encour- 
aged; the rights of neutrality have been 
violated; and the works of art of century 
upon century have been destroyed with- 
out compunction. As a result,. war to- 
day represents a more deadly menace to 
mankind and its civilization than it was 
a century ago. Then, civilization could 
absorb periodical warfare without suf- 
fering serious damage. Whether it can 
absorb periodical large-scale warfare 
now must remain a matter of doubt.” 


But he ends his book with a statement 
of hope that these terrible disasters may be 
spared mankind. 

This is a handy reference work and will 
serve admirably as an outline and guide to 
the history of war since 1850. 


War in a Time of Change 


THE ART OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
By C. W. C. Oman. Edited by John H. Beeler 
Cornell University Press 
176 Pages; Map; $3.00 


Reviewed by 
Bric. Gen. DonaLp ARMSTRONG 

In his preface, Dr. Beeler points out that 
Oman’s essay on war in the middle ages, 
published in 1884, is one of the classics 
of military history. It was “the first at- 
tempt to survey the whole broad held of 
warfare, and it has remained one of the 
best accounts available to the general read- 
er.” Dr. Beeler has revised the text where 
later studies have showed that changes are 
needed. 

This new edition of a book long out of 
print is of particular significance today. 
During those centuries war dominated 
every other activity. It was a time of trou- 
ble, of rapid political, economic and social 
change. It was a time, like today, when 
weapons and tactics were in a period of 
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transition. Since the future military leader 
should have some knowledge of the effect 
of conditions like these on the conduct of 
war, he should welcome this attractive edi 
tion of Oman’s brief essay. The thoughtful 
reader will find in this scholarly but en 
tertaining book many lessons applicable to 
today’s manifold problems of war in a 
swiftly changing environment. It will also 
provide a fairly adequate substitute for 
massive two-volume edition that 
examines the subject*in far greater detail. 


Oman’s 


The Behavior of “‘Bolshevik Man” 


A STUDY OF BOLSHEVISM 
By Nathan Leites 
The Free Press 
639 Pages; Index; $6.50 


Reviewed by 


STreraNn |. Possony 


Nathan Leites must be ranked as one of 
the truly distinguished political scientists 
His recent study is a brilliant 
contribution to the science of political anal- 
vsis, not only in the information it presents 


ot our time. 


but also in the method it employs. 

lhrough an intensive examination of the 
complete writings of Lenin and Stalin and 
through a microscopic study of Soviet reac 
tions to internal and external situations, the 
author has sought to diagnose the behavior 
patterns of the “Bolshevik spirit.” His 
model of “Bolshevik man” is without com 
parison in modern social science literature. 
The careful reading of A Study of Bol 
shevism by the President, his Cabinet and 
members of Congress, and by our chief 
public opinion makers would contribute 
substantially toward the prevention of 
Unfortunately, the 
chances that our political leaders will have 
time to devote to the study of “Bolshevik 
man” are small. Let us hope, then, that 
their working staffs and officers of our 
armed will make every effort to 
study Leites’ unique volume. 
book’s 
challenge the author’s judgments—if that 
were necessary—would require ample space. 
What is worth repeating in a brief review 
are those Bolshevik 
which concern the very 
Western world: 

@ The Bolshevik “party aims at a radi 
cal transformation of the world.” 

@ ‘The entertain any 
false illusions about the “extreme” risks en- 
tailed in such a course. 

@ The party believes firmly that “all 
intermediary positions between total vic 
tory and total defeat are unstable; that the 
question of who [will destroy] whom is at 
all times the only realistic question in the 
relations between the party and the rest of 
the world.” 

@ “Spontaneity of the masses” inside 
and outside the party is similar to the pro 
clivity of even hardened leadership to re- 
lax and do what comes “naturally.” Such 
temptation leads to catastrophe, and must 
be controlled by a 
dominate the 
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a cataclysmic War. 


forces 
lo summarize the message Or 


behavior 
survival of the 


tenets of 


Soviets do not 


“conscious” effort to 
“soul.” 


@ “Instead of taking the line of least 
resistance, One must go to the limit of one’s 
strength and skill.” 

Failure to understand these crucial points 
of bolshevik policies will probably repre 
sent the last great intellectual failure per 
mitted to this civilization. 

What Leites has to say about the possi 
bility of “deals” with the Soviets should be 
of particular interest to those who are anx 
ious to waste their time in negotiating about 
the “lessening of international tensions:” 


“To Bolsheviks, high tension is the 
normal state of politics. ... What West 
erners call a ‘real agreement’ seems to 
Bolsheviks inconceivable. It is often 
predicted in the West that if particular 
issues—the Austrian treaty, for instance 

could be settled with the Politburo, 
an easing of the overall tension might 
For Bolsheviks this does not fol 
low. There might be less ‘noise,’ but the 
basic situation—the two 
blocs attempting to annihilate each oth 
er—would be unchanged. The only ‘real 
settlement’ is that by which one of the 
contestants is utterly destroyed. ... A 
‘general agreement to live and let live’ 

[achieved by] ‘local and limited settle 
ments’—is inconceivable. The party is 
obliged to strive for the annihilation of 
its enemies. 


ensue. 


presence of 


. There are only two 
stable conditions: being dead and being 
all powerful.” 


lo the many pessimists who have come 
to think that the problem of handling the 
Soviet Union is insoluble, a word of en 
couragement. Mr. Leites’ powerful study, 
while emphasizing Soviet strengths, is also 
a primer of Soviet weaknesses. Dostoyev 
sky’s words of many years ago still apply: 


“It would be to our great disadvan 
tage if our neighbors were to perceive us 
more minutely and from a shorter dis 
tance. In the fact that, so far, they have 
understood nothing about us, lay our 
great strength. But the point is, that at 
present, it seems, alas, that they are be 
ginning to comprehend us better than 
heretofore: this is very dangerous. 


Revolution and Intervention 


THE ALLIES AND THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
By Robert D. Warth 
Duke University Press 
294 Pages; Index; $4.50 
THE SIBERIAN FIASCO 
By Clarence A. Manning 
Library Publishers 
210 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.75 


feviewed by 
Coronet R. Ernest Dupuy 


Mr. Warth’s well-written, well-docu 
mented thesis covers the initial year of the 
upheaval rocking the world in 1917—the 
great revolution which demolished despotic 
I'sarism only to replace it with bloodier, 
anti-Christian Communism. Unfortunate 
ly, however, in this reviewer's opinion it 
adds nothing new to the sordid tale. 

Perhaps the best thing about it is that 
here between the covers of one book are 


most of the facts already published else 
where, in one way or another. Also, lest 
we forget, it reiterates the unpleasant truth 
that the diplomats of both the United 
States and the Allies are to blame for an 
almost complete misunderstanding of what 
was going on in Russia. 

[he childish ignorance of realities evi 
denced by our own Ambassador to Russia, 
David R. Francis, was equalled only by the 
blundering concepts of Raymond Robins, 
The 
one swallowed whole the wishful thinking 
of Tsarist proponents, the other the sugar 
coated pills rolled by Lenin, Trotsky, et al 
Between them they so clouded Woodrow 
Wilson's idealistic vision as to produce the 
later fantastic military expeditions to North 
Russia and Siberia. 

It was 


American Red Cross representative. 


unfortunate indeed that the 
United States, with no axe to grind in the 
European area except to finish the war 
with Germany, should have been led down 
the garden path by the Allies through the 
stupidity of our own diplomats. There was, 
of course, no justification militarily or oth 
erwise for participation in the North Rus 
sia fiasco, The Siberian expedition did 
have some logical reasoning behind it, 
since it countered Japan's bid for the Mari 
time Provinces of Siberia. 

The book ends with the Treaty of Brest 
Litovsk, curtain of the first act in the 
bloody drama of the U.S.S.R., and prelude 
to these military ventures. The reader puts 
it down with the inevitable reaction: “This 
is where we came in.” 
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As to Mr. Manning’s book, it must be 
said that it is in no way an exhaustive ac 
count of the operations of General Graves’ 
expedition in 1918-20. However it does 
attempt to analyze objectively the causes 
and the results of what the author so well 
characterizes as a “hasco.” If not so com 
prehensive as John Albert White’s The 
Siberian Intervention, it is one more search 
light thrown upon a diplomatic blunder 
which constitutes prelude to World War 
II and to Soviet empire-building in Asia. 

General Graves, operating under Presi- 
dent Wilson’s famous aide-mémoire, found 
himself plunged into a mess in which our 
own State Department, acting apparently 
at cross-purposes to Wilson’s directive, was 
his worst hindrance. 

Ghosts of two men long dead stalk 
through these pages; the unfortunate Kol 
chak and the unspeakable Semenov—the 


latter furbished a bit too bright, in this 
reviewer's opinion. They share space with 
our then Ambassador to Japan, Roland 
Morris, and the Consul General at Irkutsk, 
Ernest L. Harris. These two, with free- 
wheeling Raymond Robins, combined in 
effort to hamstring Graves. 

This book’s only interest to the soldier 
is as illustration of the amazing cross-play 
between State and War Departments, ham- 
pering 4 commander in the field; Graves’ 
own book, America’s Siberian Adventure, 
tells the military side. 

Dr. Manning's contention that this epi- 
sode furnishes a key to the riddle of Soviet 
empire-building, and also to its possible 
future dissolution, gives food for thought. 
It is unfortunate that sloppy copy-reading 
mars the reader’s enjoyment. His publish- 
ers should have served him and the reader 
better. 


#A Selected Check List of the Month’s Books 


This run-down of some of the books received for review during the month preceding our deadline 

is to give our readers who like to follow current literature a current check list of the most impor- 

tant, useful and potentially a books. Full reviews of some of these books will appear in this 
b 


or subsequent issues, Any of t 


Breaches in the Chinese Wall 


MODERN CHINA'S FOREIGN POLICY 
By Werner Levi 
University of Minnesota Press 
399 Pages; Index; $5.50 


Reviewed by 
STEFAN T. Possony 


Professor Levi has compiled an interest- 
ing, objective and on the whole quite ac- 
curate history of China’s foreign policy 
since 1840. Based largely on non-Chinese 
language and secondary source materials, 
his analysis of the factors which have given 
birth to Chinese policy, though not com- 
plete, is lucid, and in proper perspective. 
Starting with the feudal and Confucian 
thought patterns of a nation supreme in 
its isolationism and_ supra-individualism, 
the author traces China’s tortured experi- 
ences from the opening of her ports to 


ese titles may be purchased through the Combat Forces Book Serv- 


ice. See page 56 for order coupon and a complete listing of Selected Books for Military Readers. 


THE HISTORIAN AND THE ARMY. 
By Kent Roberts Greenfield. 99 Pages 
$2.50. How the history of the U.S. Army 
in World War II is being written, by the 
Army's Chief Historian 


KESSELRING: A SOLDIER'S STORY. 
By Marshal Albert Kesselring. William 
Morrow & Company, 1954. 381 Pages; II 
lustrated; Index; $5. Memoirs of the Ger 
man CinC in Italy and the western front 


SOLDIERS AND SOLDIERING. By Field 
Marshal Earl Wavell. British Book Centre, 
1954. 174 Pages; $2. Talks on leadership 


THE WAR IN KOREA. By Major R. ¢ 
W. Thomas. Gale & Polden, 1954. 119 
Pages; Illustrated; Maps; $2.00. A military 
study of the war in Korea up to the cease 
fire 


THE EXECUTION OF PRIVATE SLO- 
VIK. By William Bradford Huie. The 
New American Library, 1954. 1952 Pages; 
$3.25. A highly flavored report on the serv 
ice, trial and execution of the only soldier 
to be executed for deserting in the face of 
the enemy during World War Il 


AN INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. By A. R. M. Murray, Phil 
osophical Library, 1954. 240 Pages; Index; 
$4.75. The author is Extension Lecturer in 
Social Philosophy in the University of Lon 
don 


WHY DICTATORS? By George W. F. 
Hallgarten. The Macmillan Company, 1954 
379 Pages; Index; $5.50. The causes and 
forms of dictatorships which have appeared 
from 600 B.C. to the present day 


CHURCHILL BY HIS CONTEMPORAR- 
IES. Edited by Charles Eade. Simon & 
Schuster, 1954. 461 Pages; Index; Illus 
trated: $6. Thirty-nine analyses by persons 
of prominence, including Compton Mac- 
kenzie, Emanuel Shinwell, Air Marshal Jou 
bert, President Eisenhower, Adolf Hitler, 
Mrs. Roosevelt, General Martel, Paul Rey 


naud, Leslie Hore-Belisha, A. P 
A. M. Low, and Bernard Shaw 


THE CHALLENGE OF MAN’S FU- 
TURE. By Harrison Brown. The Viking 
Press, 1954. 290 Pages; Index; $3.75. A 
scientist calls for mankind to enlist in a 
crusade that will save civilization. 


POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE 
WORLD. Edited by Walter H. Mallory. 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1954. 231 
Pages; $3.75. Composition of governments, 
political party programs and leaders, affilia- 
tions and editors of leading periodicals, and 
other political information 


CAVALRY OF THE SKY. By Lynn Mon- 
tross. Harper & Brothers, 1954. 92 Pages; 
$3. The story of Marine Corps helicopter 
operations since World War II. 


THE INDIAN WARS OF THE WEST. 
By Paul I. Wellman. Doubleday & Com- 
pany, 1954. 484 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$5. A Hollywood writer tells the story of 
the Army's part in the settling of the West. 


AIRCRAFT CARRIER. By J. Bryan, III. 
Ballantine Books, 1954. 205 Pages; Cloth, 
$3, paper $.35. What it was really like on 
CV Yorktown in the Pacific. By the co- 
author of Admiral Halsey's Story and Mis- 
sion Beyond Darkness. 


COMMODORE JOHN PAUL JONES, U. 
S. NAVY. By Capt. Donald John Munro, 
R.N. William-Frederick Press, 1954. 109 
Pages; $3. An unbiased and eulogistic ac- 
count 


Herbert, 


A HISTORY OF THE SOUTHERN 
CONFEDERACY. By Clement Eaton. The 
Macmillan Company, 1954. 351 Pages; In- 
dex; $5.50. An outstanding work on Con- 
federate politics and government. 


CHANGING GREENLAND. By Geoffrey 
Williamson. Library Publishers, 1954, 280 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.95. A timely 
book on the great island, with a fine section 
on Thule 


THIS IS INDIA. By Santha Rama Rau. 
Harper & Brothers, 1954. 155 Pages; Illus- 
trated; $2.50. A lively personal report by 
the author of Home to India and East of 
Home. 


HOW TO MAKE 
Flesch. Harper & Brothers, 
Pages; $2.75. The latest in 
series in self-expression, 


HOW TO OPERATE EXCAVATION 
EQUIPMENT. By Herbert L. Nichols, Jr. 
North Castle Books, 1954. 150 Pages; Il- 
lustrated; $1.50. Adopted as a text by 
Corps of Engineers schools and other facili- 
nes 


MONEY CONVERTER AND TIPPING 
GUIDE FOR EUROPEAN TRAVEL. By 
Charles Vomacka. Dover Publications, 1954. 
$.50. Converts foreign currency into dol- 
lars, dollars into foreign currency. Also 
tipping information; government regula- 
tions; official, unofficial and black market 
rates; pictures of coins, 


HOW TO TAKE BETTER PHOTO- 
GRAPHS. Edited by Betty M. Kanameishi. 
Popular Mechanics Press, 1954. 160 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index; $2.50. All the profes- 
sional tricks of composition, lighting, devel- 
oping and enlarging. 


THE EXPLOITS OF SHERLOCK 
HOLMES. By Adrian Conan Doyle and 
John Dickson Carr. Random House, 1954. 
338 Pages; $3.95. A new collection, never 
before published in book form, based on un- 
solved cases from the original stories. 


THE GLORIOUS MORNINGS. By Paul 
Hyde Bonner. Charles Scribner's Sons, 1954. 
228 Pages; $3.75. Stories of shooting and 
fishing, ranging from rural New York State, 
South Carolina, Maryland, Pennsylvania, on 
to Scotland, Ireland, and Italy. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
STORIES: 1953. 344 Pages; $3. The an- 
nual collection of popular fiction from the 
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SENSE. By Rudolf 
1954. 202 


this author's 
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Western trade to the emergence of the 
present Communist state. The gradual de- 
velopment of foreign policy through rebel- 
lion, foreign exploitation, cultural upheav- 
al, dynastic changes and war is explained 
with skill and learning 

Levi is to be commended on several 
grounds: The bad faith of the West, in 
cluding the United States, toward China 
in many dealings from Versailles through 
Yalta is exposed candidly. Similarly, Tsar- 
ist and Soviet imperialism vis-a-vis China 
is laid bare with no mincing of words. 
The author shows that Chinese Communist 
policy was subordinated to Moscow’s direc- 
tion from its earliest days, and especially 
between 194] and 1949. Thus, the myth 
of Mao's independent rise to power is de 
stroyed by a scholar who surely had no 
preconceived notions on this score. Lastly, 
present Sino-Soviet relations and Chinese 
Communist aspirations in Asia are ana- 
lyzed in their intimate relation to the So 
viet-directed efforts at world domination. 

The author, however, can be criticized 
for failing to consider the conspiratorial 
influence of American Communism on de- 
velopments in China, especially after 1943; 
paying lip service to the questionable con 
tention that the Chinese Nationalist regime 
must bear practically all of the responsi 
bility for its own demise; taking an entirely 
negative attitude toward the incredible dif 
ficulties encountered by Chiang Kai-shek 
in his 30-year struggle to create a modern 
China; failing to attribute Chiang’s 1926 
break from the Communists to his early 
and full appreciation of their real aims. 

It is regretted that, in the interest of 
avoiding the non-objective “virtuosity that 
marks . . contemporary political 
portrait painting,” Professor Levi has re 
stricted his analysis of the American and 
international Communist impact on the 
affairs of modern China to a small footnote: 


“The ‘arguments’ of the Great De- 
bate on American China policy are not 
considered here in detail. The debate 
had little to do with the facts. It be- 
longs, not to Chinese history, but rather 
to the sad history of American party 
politics.” 


[his specious attitude to a historical de- 
bate on the unsupported assumption that 
it had “little to do with the facts,” is quite 
inexcusable and surely is not based on ob- 
jective fact-finding. The author’s failure 
to use the factual information produced in 
the Congressional hearings on the Institute 
of Pacific Relations and the MacArthur dis 
missal amounts to deliberate neglect of 
first-class source materials. While Levi is 
clearheaded on many counts, he just has 
not yet come to understand the full im 
plications of the Communist techniques of 
conflict management. 

Nevertheless, Modern China's Foreign 
Policy is a good-sized step forward in a 
field where American educators and “old 
China hands” have been traditionally slow 
in recognizing the facts of life. 
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Pass 
In 
Review 


The growing popularity in hobby work, particularly among service people, is an 


interesting phenomenon. Psychologically, we're told, it’s a healthy trend. As 
our contribution to the cause, we'd like to mention a new handbook in the hobby 
field that probably won't come to the attention of the people who would be 
interested in it. This one is called Plexiglas: Craftsman's Handbook ($1.50). 
[his attractively printed handbook describes all of the various processes in- 
volved in fabricating items from Plexiglas. There are lots of pictures, too, to 
illustrate the various steps involved. 


This has been a busy month for historians of the Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


era. Leading off, we find a book by Rear Admiral USN (Rtd) Robert A. Theo- 
bald called The Final Secret of Pearl Harbor ($3.50) which purports to show 
that FDR was responsible for the debacle suffered by our Navy on that day that 
“will live in infamy.” Admiral Theobald can scarcely be termed a disinterested 
party since he acted as an advisor to Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, the 
naval commander in Hawaii, at the time of the Japanese attack. Offsetting 
this attack on FDR is one directed at the staunch Republican, Henry Stimson, 
who is also given the blame for Pearl Harbor in Richard Current's Secretary 
Stimson ($4.50). So you can take your pick—personally, we blame the Japa 
nese war lords and Hitler. Getting back to the Roosevelt part of the era, we 
do want to mention a new biography Cand the only one we've seen) on Louis 
McHenry Howe written by one of his secretaries, Lela Stiles. The book is 
called The Man Behind Roosevelt ($4.75) and sympathetically relates the 
story of the ex-newsman who guided the Roosevelt political destinies from 
their beginnings. Though his passion for anonymity made it difficult to assess 
his full worth at the time, his prescience as to the ultimate stature of FDR 
and his loyalty and devotion to the cause were beyond question. Even if you 
don’t particularly admire FDR, this book will be of interest. 


Speaking of FDR reminds us of the White House and the White House re 


minds us of a new book we just received with the unlikely title of Cyou 
guessed it) The White House ($3.95). Basically, this is a beautifully illus 
trated (many of the pictures are in color) tour of the Executive Mansion 
However, the bright text adds a great deal to the worth of the book. In it the 
authors trace the residents of the White House and the changes which each 
of them made in the place. One interesting series of photographs shows the 
various sets of china which have been purchased over the years for use on 
state occasions. 


Many of you will be delighted to know that Rudolf Flesch has written a new 


self help book called How to Make Sense ($2.75). This book sort of ties to 
gether his previous The Art of Plain Talk ($2.50), The Art of Readable Writ 
ing ($3.00) and The Art of Clear Thinking ($2.75) by showing how im 
proving your speaking, reading and writing can help you to a better way of 
life. Doctor Flesch is his usual frank and uninhibited self and, as might be 
expected, has little patience with the Great Books, vocabulary building books 
or those on English improvement, which he dismisses as “communication pills.” 
It is sometimes difhcult to go all the way with the theses advanced by Doctor 
Flesch, but there is much in his writing that is excellent, and you are always 
stimulated by reading him. This latest effort is no exception 


Since we've already Ict ourselves get slightly involved in politics this month, 


we might as well go all the way and tell you about a fine new book that has 
just been written by William S. White, chief Congressional correspondent for 
The New York Times. This book, The Taft Story ($3.50), is an honest 
and objective study of one of the more controversial and influential political 
figures of the last decade. While this is by no means a definitive biography 
‘and White never claims it is), it is an excellent piece of writing and will 
probably stand for a good long while as the best on Taft, for it is going to be 
difficult to do a much better biography of him until more time has passed and 
his impact on America can be better judged. 
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KORKA 


By 
Capt. Russell A. Gugeler 


Here is the war in Korea—at the fighting level. The true accounts of out- 
standing small-unit actions written by a trained soldier-observer and his- 
torian from on-the-spot observations and interviews with the men who 
actually did the fighting. Working as a member of the observer team from 
the Office of the Chief of Military History, Capt. Gugeler has made the 
most of his unique opportunity and material to bring out the drama and 
boredom, the gallantry and fear, the flashes of brilliance and stupidity 
which add up to a splendid digest of combat lessons that every soldier 
should read. 


A INFANTRY 
A ARTILLERY 
A ARMOR 


As Major General Orlando Ward writes in the preface, quoting Ardant 
du Picq: “The smallest detail, taken from an actual incident in war, is more 
instructive for me, a soldier, than all the Thiers and Jominis in the world. 
... they never show me what I wish to know—a battalion, a company, a 
squad in action.” Here is war as it is fought on the line, with no punches 
pulled. If you were in Korea, you'll have to have it; if you are a soldier, 
you'll want it. 
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